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As no Census Had been taken in this country for a period of nearly seven¬ 
teen years, or since M. E. 1032 (A. D. 1858), it -was resolved to undertake a new 
one which should correctly represent the present numbers and condition of the 
people, their age, occupations, education, infirmities, caste and’religion. 

2. In order to carry out the measure on an improved system, and 
to secure as much accuracy as possible, the principal orders passed in the 
Madras Presidency for the purpose of the late Census were obtained through the 
British Resident and adopted here as closely as circumstances would permit. 
The instructions issued by the Dewan for the guidance of the Officers engaged in 
the duty, will be found embodied in the present Report. 

3. The House-Registers were completed by the middle of March, and the 
Registers of Miscellaneous Buildings by the 14fch April 1875. The preliminary 
enumeration closed on the 15th June, and the final Census took place on the 20th 
July 1875. The total cost, including stationery and other contingent charges, 
amounted to nearly Rupees 10,000. 

About 200 Enumerators and Supervisors were engaged, their work being 
superintended by the Tahsildars of the respective Districts. The whole of the 
agency employed was placed under the direction and control of Shungoonny 
Manadinair, the Huzoor Registrar, to whose zeal and intelligence the aoeuracy and 
success, which have generally been attained, are in a great measure to be attri¬ 
buted. 

The work of tabulating the results of the Census and preparing a Report, 
was entrusted to the Dewan Peishoar, A. Sankariab, B. A., and the great ability 
with which he has performed his task will be seen from the following pages which 
form a most valuable and interesting record of the Statistics of the State. 

The acknowledgments of the Government are also due to the Acting Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, Mr. J. H. Stevenson, who furnished the Returns for the Hill 
Tribes in the tracts under his charge. 

Huzooe Cutcherry, ) T. SHUNGOONNY MENON, 

Ernacolium in Cochin, f <• 

November 1876. J Dewan. 



Ebnacollum in Cochin, 
August 1876. 

To 

THE DEW AN OF COCHIN. 

Sib, 

I have fclie honor to submit herewith my General Report on the Census of 
Native Cochin, taken on the 6th Karkatakam 1050 M. E. with its Statistical 

20th July 1875, A. D. "~ 

Tables and an Appendix, comprising a manual of the Geography of the country. 

2. The Results of the Census have been embodied in IX Statements, and 
miscellaneous points not specially illustrated by any of them have been consider¬ 
ed in Summary Forms in the pages of the Report; It was at first my intention 
to divide the report into Chapters on the plan of Dr. Cornish’s able work, and to 
exhibit Village Statistics also in the several Tables; but I found that by so doing, 
I should render the production too bulky to pass through the press before the 
end of the year. I have therefore dwelt but very briefly on the relative propor¬ 
tions, averages, percentages, &c., deducible from the Tables, and contented myself 
with presenting the figures for the villages in a very abstract form in Table I A. 

3. As some very momentous changes are brewing in regard to the caste 
and religious systems of the Hindus, and as these subjects have been handled at 
length in all the Census Reports I have perused, including those of the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies, I have thought it only due to the millions of my 
orthodox countrymen, that their cherished institutions should be noticed with a 
few apologies or arguments in their defence. 

4. The Appendix is chiefly a compilation from the Memoirs of Messrs. 
Ward and Conner, and will, it is presumed, complete the knowledge of the coun¬ 
try gained from the Report. 

5. I have much pleasure iu acknowledging the valuable assistance rendered 
by N. Sankunni Wariyar, B. A., who was in immediate charge of the Census 
Records, compiled the tables, and superintended the printing of the Report, and 
by my son-in-law K. Ratnasawmy Iyer, whose gratuitous services were largely 
availed of in taking notes for me and fair copying my drafts. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 

A. SANKARIAH, 

Deioan Teishkar. 




A GENERAL REPORT 


ON THE 


(ta8ns jof)f JKafir* ®atfciit. 


TAKEN ON THE 


6™ KARKATAKAM 1050, 
20™ JULY 1876. 


SECTION X 

GENERAL REMAKES ON THE CENSUS. 


The Census of 1050 M. E., is tie first attempt at a systematic enumeration of the 
1874-75 A. D. 

population of tie Cochin State. But tie taking of a Census is not a novel proceeding in. 
the country, for the numbers of the people liad been ascertained with some accuracy and 
particularity op five previous occasions. 

The agency employed then consisted of the officials of the Village-unions or Proverties 
assisted by the headmen of the villages who wore allowed no remuneration specially for 
doing the Census work. It was also through this agency that the detailed agricultural 
statistics called Dazajadda Tables were compiled, which are incorporated with the excellent 
Memoirs of Lieutenants Ward and Conner. It may be as well to add that the office of 
village headman in Native Cochin is purely honorary and does not involve the emoluments 
or the duties of a Revenue officer or of a Magistrate, as is the case in the Madras Presidency. 

The first of these previous returns was taken during the year 995 M. E., the second . 

'“820 a.' Di 

in 1011 M. E., the third in 1024, and the fourth in 1082. The population of the country, 
1885 JCO. 1849 1858. 

according to these and the present returns.are shown in the following table ■ 
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the Censuses of Cochin. 
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The Census under report Is an attempt at thorough accuracy in regard to Age, Occupation, 
Education and Infirmity, as well as Caste and Religion. Under the guidance of the Proverty 
officials, two and In some places three, special officers called Enumerators were entertained in 

each Proverty for marking the house-numhors and conducting the preliminary enumer¬ 

ation ; and a Supervisor was appointed ovarthem for each Proverty-muou or Taluk, The 
village headmen were not directed to take any part on this occasion as unsafe by 
reason of the majority being illiterate to bo entrusted with the duty of filling up tho Schedules. 

The Tahsildars of the Taluks were charged with the responsibility of superintending 
the Census operations in the area of territory under their jurisdiction, excepting tho hills 
in the charge of the Conservator of Forests, who furnished tho returns for tho hill tribes as 
accurately as was practicable, 

The instructions drawn up by the Dewan for the guidance of tho Taluk and Proverty 
officials and Enumerators are as follow;— 

General Instructions for the Census of Cochin to he 
taken on the 6th Karkatakam 1050. 

His HighuesB the Maha Kajah’s Government proposes to take a Census on tho 6th 
Karkatakam 1050. His Highness’ Government expeots every ono of its servants to bo most 
careful and attentive to the work. 

2. In the first place, the Proygrtiears will be required to prepare a House-Register in tho 
following form ;-r~ 


FORM No, I, 

Register of Bouses in Kara, 

Proverty Tahir. 


! « 
$ 

Name of the House 

Nature of the build- 
ingj whether terrac¬ 
ed, tiled or thatched 

ij 

ora 

Number of families 
living in the House, 
with total of people. 

Namoof tho chief 
Resident, or Hoad 
of tho Family. 

- 1 

2 

* 

4 

\ 

5 



, 3, In this Register, all maimer of houses from the loftiest bungalow to tho meanest hut, 
should be included. The huts and cottages of low castes mustnot he omitted on any account. 

4i. The Proverticar will affix a Register number to the prominent door of every house 
fcy tar or fry ticket. Tickets must be used only where there ia no possibility of painting with 
tar, as will generally he the case with the huts of the lowest classes. The object is that the 
numbering must be permanent enough to last till the final enumeration day. 
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14. The distinguishing feature of the buildings to be entered in Forms, Numbers III 
and IV is that, they aro dedicated to purposes other than dwelling ; whereas the Register of 
Houses (Form No. I) will exclude all those buildings which are not intended as dwelling 
places. 

15. Within a week after the receipt of these Registers of Shops, Pagodas, Churches, 
Mosques, &c., the Supervisors must transmit thorn to the Tahsildar; most part of the work 
having beon supervised by them, whilst the Proverticars and Enumerators were engaged 


lion must mmmom on'theTsth*Medom 105o) 9 and°nLMt ^SLhed ^ 1 lie Tsth^dwom 
following. 

17. An Enumerator shall be appointed for every 700 houses. He will be required to 
visit not less than 25 houses a day during this Preliminary Enumeration. 

18. By the 1st of Medom, the Tahsildar must return the Honse-Rgisters to the 
Enumerators with a number of blank books, each containing not less than 350 papers of 
the following Form :— 


FORM No. V. 


House No. ■ Name Language of the house 

Kara Froverty Taluk. 


Nature of the build¬ 
ing, whether ter¬ 
raced, tiled, or 
thatched. 

J 

1 

s 

1 

o 

m 

Caste orjpass. 

ff 

•■a* 

3 £ 

l| 

Occupation. 

Youths up to age 
of 20, attending 
School or College, 
or under private 
tuition. 

1 1 
1 1 

it 

Names o£ females. 

J 

I 

s 

I 

Kace or nationality, 
or country of birth. 

Youths up to age 
of 20, attending 
School or under 
private tuition. 

is 

I 

«q ^ 

1 $3 $4 s 

llllf 

lliil! 

i 

2 

3 


<4 

6 . 

1 7 ! 

8 

9 

101 

.112 

lis 

i*l 

IS 

16 

17 
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IS). Early in the month of Medom, the Tahsildar will divide the Taluk into Enu¬ 
merators' sections, each section containing not less than 700 honses, and entrust each Enu¬ 
merator with a blank book, containing the necessary number of Forms. A slight rise or fall 
in the number of houses distributed to each Enumerator is not of much consequence if the 
section will exhaust the houses of a number of whole Karas—that is, m other words every 
section must comprise a number of whole Karas—though not the same number in all the 
sections—Example—A thinly peopled section may comprise seven Karas, while a thickly 
peopled one comprises five Karas only. 

20. A Froverty may be divided into two or more Enumerators' sections, but no section 
should comprise parts of two Proverties. 

21. Fifty loose Forms will also be supplied to each of the Enumerators. 

22. The Enumerator will also be supplied with a copy of Instructions for filling in 
the Forma. 


I 








fcho Enumerator may pass from house to house with little or no delay. The necessity for this 
arrangement will he most felt in large Towns. It is therefore hoped that the Tahsudavs will 
make this distribution of peons as complete as possible to facilitate the taking of the 

#1. The Enumerator must boar in mind the detailed instructions given him as to the 
manner of doing the work of fcho Final Enumeration day. 

32* Some erasures and additions will liavo to be made in the Enumeration Forms, as 
specified in tho detailed instructions; this must be done in red ink. The required quantity 
will bo supplied from tha Huzzoor Office. Tahsilctars should make their indents to the 
Huzzoor. 

33. At day-light on the Gth JKarkatokom 1050, the Enumerators will proceed from 
house to house as rapidly as possible with the Forms previously filled up ; and correct the 
totals by the number of people who slept in such house the previous night. On this oc¬ 
casion the names of all gnosts &c. who slept in the house that night must be entered under 
ihe corrected Return of ordinary residents. 





42. Tlie houseless, wandering 1 anil travelling population must lie. «u 
Final Enumeration only. In the case of ships, dlicmies, canoes, boats, jails 
also the Final Enumeration is all that is required, and it coil bo done by the 


,m both, of the Preliminary mid Final* 

Enumerations. 

■44. c Yedavagoys 5 or Potty States canuot ho omitted from fho Census. The TahsUdar 
of the Taluk will take caro to ‘ supply such Yodavagaya with tho necessary nwubm’*»l 
Porrns^ Instructions, &c. No paid agency neod bo employed to census such .Ksiab-s. Thi* 
Acligaries, Pillamarsand Managers of such Estates must be called upon to render the noutliul 
service. The Tahsildar will invite the co-operation of tho Yodn Pmbboos or landlords m 
the securing of perfectly satisfactory results from a Census of their Estates. This work also 
.must be tested by the Supervisors. 

45. The Forms I, II, Ilf, IV and V, will bo furnished by the Uoumum OJlko. Tim 
Tahsildars should indent for the number they require for their divisions* They should uho 
indent for the necessary supply of quills and rod ink. 

46. All officers are warned that throughout the whole of those operations, tho greatest 
vigilance and energy will be required, and that any negligence or inaccuracy will bo severely 
visited on those who are responsible for it. At the same time, His Highness tho Malta- 
rajah's G-overnment desires to observe thatthosorvioosoftho.se who take a i>manal interest 
in the matter will be specially recognized. 


Instructions regarding the mode of filling in Form No, I. 

1. livery proverticar will prepare a Houso Register, showing tho particulars called for 
in Form No. I and submit it to the Taluk Supervisor on or beforo the clay of 1050. 

2. A general consecutive number for each sub-division of a Provorty must be adopted 
in numbering the houses, i. <?,, each Kara or sub-division of Proverty will begin with No. 1 
and end with the highest number of houses in it. 

A sub-division of a Provorty is known by tho names of Kara, Muri, Doshom, Sheri, 
Pacuthi, &c. in different Taluks. 

3. A .Register number must bo painted on tho prominent door of every houno with smuv 
durable paint or tar. As uniformity in the material used is desirable, tar must be used 
throughout; and the required quantity will be supplied to the Proverties. 

4. The expense of painting the number of each house door is so small that tho house- 
holders may well undertake it; and the Provorticara will bo instructed to supply tho materia! 
according to demand. Houses unoccupied and owperless must be paipted at Sirkar coat. 


5. The marking on the door must be thus ; 


under cokmnT 6 ’ Wmh8rwWo11 “ plaoed 011 the hou3e a °° r »»* he entered iu the Begirto 
7. Most of the houses in this country 
under column 2. Houses having no names i 
in the House Register. 
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5. Before tie 15tl Medom 1050, the Enumerators will fill in the heading and column 
1 of all the Forms. 

6. Every morning on and after the 15tl Medom 1050, the Enumerator will proceed 
from house to house, filling in the Forms. If any house-holder wishes to fill up tie Form 
himself, lie may do so, and a loose Form will be given him for the purpose, but ill this 
case the Enumerator must scrutinize the entries and see that no mistalco has boon made. 

7. If any of the louses are unoccupied, the word “empty” must bo written across 

the Form. • ■ 

8. In column 1, all houses fit for habitation will bo entered whether they are occu¬ 
pied or not. Stables and out-houses which are not generally considered houses should not 
be so entered. At the end of the book an entry should be made of all the empty houses 
in the village. All houses omitted on any account from the House Register prepared in 
the months of Makarom and Kumbhom or houses built since that Register wins prepared 
must be numbered and painted with tar and entered in this Form. 

Column 2. In this column are to be entered the names of all tko males belonging to 
the house. They must he divided into groups corresponding to the number of families 
residing in the house. At the bottom of each group a space must be left for strangers, <fe. 
where they will be entered at the Final Enumeration, but the names of passing guests 
should not be entered at the first Enumeration. 

9. The object of the first Enumeration is to prepare for the Final Census which is 
to he taken on the 6th Karkatakom 1050, and to givo the authorities an- opportunity 
of seeing that the Enumerators know their work. 

10. Accordingly the names of all people who habitually live in the house must bo 
entered though they may be accidentally absent when the Enumeration is made. On the 
other hand the names of strangers and guests who are only there for a day or two must, 
not be entered as they will be absent on the day of the Final Enumeration. A space must 
be left at the end of each group for additional names in case any have to bo added at the 
Final Enumeration. 

11. A family consists of all who live under the some roof and cook and oat thoir 
meals together. If there is more than one family in the house they must bo ontorod ono 
after the other. The names of thirty persons including malos and females can bo ontorod 
in one page of a Form. 

12. Servants who habitually sleep within the promises of the house in which they 
work should be entered in the Form relating to it. 

13. In column 3. The age next birth-day as near as it can. be ascertained must bo 
entered. Thus children under one year must be entered as aged one. Babies must not bo 
omitted on any account. 

Column 4 relates to religion. Amongst Hindns, the entry will simply be Hindu- 
isum—their castes whether Brahmins, Kshatryas, Vysias or Sudras or other sub-divisions of 
these being given under column 5. Amongst Mussulmans, Sunnee or Shia; amongst 
Christians, Protestant, Roman Catholic or Syrian. The religion of children will be enterod 
from the dictation of their parents. 

Column 5. The caste or class must be given in column 5. If possible, the Enumera¬ 
tor should represent it by some generally known word and not by one of merely local 
use. _ Amongst Brahmins, the entry will be either aboriginal Brahmins (Numboory), or 
Foreign Brahmins. If the person is a European or Eurasian, the word must be entered 
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in, this column. In tho easo of Makommedans, the words Lnbba, Moplali, Arab, Seik, Sycd, 
Patlinn, Mogul should be entered. But with regard to converts from one religion to another, 
entry under this column is unnecessary. 

C'nliunn 0. The race or nationality or country of birth should he given in the general 
tonus thus :— English, French, Portuguese, Bengalee* Madrassoe, 4cc. ; when this infer- . 
nmtion cannot be given, the general terms Hindu, Mussulman, &c. will suffice. 

Column 7. Tho occupation should bo described by some well known word and not by 
one of merely local use. If any one has two or more callings, that should be selected and 
entered which is the most important to him. Persons in public service and clerks, &e. in the 
service of private individuals or associations should be entered as such. If any one has mo 
calling as will generally be tho case with children, the word “ none** must be entered. 

Column 8. In the case of all persons aged not more than 20, the words “yes,” or “no,” 
must bo entered in this column to show whether they are under instruction or not. 

Column 9. In this column the word "yes” mast bo entered only if the person can 
both road and write. If he can only read and not write, or if ho can only sign his name, 
tho word “no” must be entered. In cases where the word “yes” is entered in column S, 
no entry should be made in this column; but in all other cases it should be filled up, 

Column 10. Iu this column, the names o£ females are to bo entered. As with 
column 2, this column should bo divided into families, and a space for strangers, dec. must 
ho loft blank till the Final Enumeration. Caro roust be taken to keep the groups distinct 

Column 11—Vide Column 3. 

Column 12—Vide Column 4. 

Column'13—Vide Column 5. 

Column 14—Vide Column 6. 

Column 15—Vide Column 8. 

Column 16—'Vide Column 9. 

Column 17. In this column, the Enumerator must state how many (if any) of tho 
males ami of tho females are blind, deaf, dumb, idiots, insane or lepers. 


15. When tho book has been filled up, 
the House Register, and they must bo sent 
the Enumerator’s work. 


16. Specimens of Forms filled up for 
are appended. 


inmost cases entered in one Form—one 
tho names of a household cannot bo oil- 
ay bo continued in a second page of tho 


must be stiteliod to the bgofe containing 
the Supervisor appointed to superintend 


rasian, Hindu and Maliommedan families 


17. The Supervisors will superintend the Enumerators whilst at work and see i 
they understand the instructions. Between the 15th Medom and 30th Edavom, they 
diligently soize every opportunity of testing- the entries in the village books sent to t] 
by the Enumerators,-and will authenticate the village books in which they have testec 
percent, at least of the Heturns by their signature. If any Enumerator’s work seem 
be incorrect, the Supervisor will seo that the mistake is-at on™ rectified and that 
Enumerator does it all carefully over again. 


1C 





September 1875, 

Deputy Registrar, in the Huzzoor Registry Office being placed . at my disposal for the' 


purpose, ' ■ 

A Tabulation establishment consisting of three Supervisors and a few Tabulators was 
organised in the same month, of whom the former were paid by the month and the 
latter by the amount of work done as checked and passed by the Supervisors., The-prelim 
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It may be useful to add a few remarks as to bow tbe work of a future Census in¬ 
cluding Tabulation may be simplified and tbe schedules rendered more comprehensive of 
useful information. 

1st. The “ free and independent men” or Pramanakars or headmen who are intimately 
acquainted with the local population of the villages might be more intimately associated 
with, so as also to operate as a check on the Enumerators by being required to sign the 
schedules likewise, 

2ndly. The direction of the whole work should be, vested in a single official who can 
give a reasonable share of his time and energies to the subject, and who is eventually ex¬ 
pected to draw up the Report on the Census. 

Srdly. The particular form of the Tables to be eventually compiled should be published 
beforehand, so that the Enumerators may know how minutely to fill in the schedules 
of houses. 

ithly. The preliminary work of numbering and enumeration may be avoided by the 
following arrangement which is contained in Mr. MacGregor’s report on the Census of 
the Malabar district', 

“ All the Amshom (Proverty) officials should be called upou to keep a register of 
houses in their respective Amshoms, showing (l)the name of the Amshom ; (2) Deshom ; 
(3) nature of the house, that is one or two storied, tiled or thatched and built of stone or 
mud; and (4) the name of the occupant or owner. The book should he bound with blank 
sheets, so that the Amshom officials may include any houses that may he newly built, and 
exclude those that may have fallen to ruins.” 

5thly. The total of males and females in each house and each village should he added 
up by the Enumerators themselves after the final enumeration, as the faintness of the ink 
Used to mark the absent and to make other corrections is not unfrequenily a source of 
mistake, when the schedules come to be tabulated in the Central office. 

6thly. Additional columns should he opened to denote the conjugal condition in regard 
to females : (a) the present condition, whether married, single, or widow; (b) the number of 
children. 

It is impossible now'to give in regard to this state such particulars, doubtless most 
interesting and instructive, as the earliest ages at which marriages are contracted, the 
latest ages at which connubial blis3 continues to be shared, the proportion of births to 
marriages, &c. 


3 
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SECTION II. 

ABBA, DISTRICTS AND POPULATION. 


The following table shows the number of Poverties, Deshoms and Houses, and tho 
total population, with averages of the same for each district, from which it will appear that 
the Mukundapuram district stands first in area and in population; Chittoor though second 
in area, yet sixth in population; Talapilly, third in area and second in population; Triehoor, 
fourth in area and third in population; Kanayanoor, fifth in area and fifth in population; 
Cochin, sixth in area and fourth in population; and Kodungaloor forming a separate district 
out of courtesy to the pensioned Rajah, last in area and in population. Districts 1 to 4 
in the Table, forming the southern division, contain 53-7 per cent, of the population and 
the northern or Triehoor division comprising the three other districts 46'3 per cent. 

Satement sho wing the number of Provm-ties, Deshoms, §■ Mouses and Population 
with averages of the same. 



1”. 

1 

i 

:j 

i 

I 

■a 

f 

•Sji 

1 

■8* 
i& . 

Hi 

■Sea 

fti 

i 

sis* 

tu 

. 

*,8 

rii 


Kodungaloor 

Triehoor ... 

Talapilly ... 

Chittoor ... 

Total 

m 

' m 

4181 

271. 

. 385 

8 1 

169 

19,167 

18,759 

4,317 

22,406 

18,578 

20,404 

13,737 

93,683 

20,397 

1,01,742 

1,10,465 

3,833 

4,317 

0,489 

2,207 

3,484 

206 

109 

4 ■ 

1,007 

1,591 

2,913 

602 

673 

2,748 

18,738 

18,760 

20,397 

12,77# 

12,7175 

12,274 

16,488 

1,160 

1,490 

£34 


“IT 

5 

1,17,368 

6,01,114 

‘ 2,862 ' 

179 

6 1 

920 j 14,061 



In respect to density, the order of the districts is, Cochin, Kanayanoor, Kodungaloor, 
Triehoor, Talapilly, Mukundapuram and Chittoor ; and the less dense the district the 
more of forest land it contains. Chittoor has a large extent of low juhglos of teak trees, 
and Triehoor, Talapilly and Mukundapuram of hills and forests. 

There are 20 Proverties above the average density of 14,661 persons for a Proverty, 
of which Brnakulam containing the modem capital of the same name . is the most populous 
and possesses 28,803 inhabitants. Cochin containing the ancient capital comes next, having 
a population of 26,833 souls, and Triehoor embracing the most celebrated and centrally 
situated town in the state ranks fourth, being, behind the Nettoor Proverty by 1,359 and 
the Cochin Proverty by 4,528 persons. 






The total population of 601,114 souls may he divided into 103,373 families or 635,191 
individuals who speak Malayalam, 7,296 families or 33,828 individuals who speak Tamil, 
2,700 families or 16,113 iudividuals who speak Konkani, 2,494 families or 9,905 individuals 
who speak Telugu, and 1,532 families or 7,277 iudividuals whose vernacular is some other 
language as Canarese, Hindustani, Portuguese, &e. 

The Malayalam race is descended from a very ancient branch of the Tamil stock of 
Southern India as proved by the affinity of the languages and by the accounts of the 
peopling of these parts of the coast. The differences in their customs and institutions ; as 
for instance in the position of the tuft of hair or pigtail on the head, and in the manner 
of dressing, conspired- with the character of the country to keep the cousins apart for 
several centuries. The facilities of intercommunication, and the allurements of waste lands, 
trade and office have however in later times brought in a large influx of Tamulians who 
form a little more than 5, p. e. of the population. The Telugns are chiefly of the Ottar 
Caste, who almost monopolise the cooly work on the roads and in clearing the waste lands. 
The Eonkans first appeared as traders, hut gradually under the encouragements afforded by 
the Rajahs settled in the coast Taluks. Their disregard of the prohibition against sea- 
voyages and non-observance of some of the coventionalities of the Caste organisation have 















SECTION III. 

HOUSES. 

The two-fold division of Houses iu this state according to thoir structure and accord¬ 
ing to their value is exhibited in the statement subjoined :—■ 













In tliis country broken up except for a few miles along the coast into an iufinite • 
succession of hills and valleys, it is not to he expected that any towns of magnitude will 
spring up. The cultivated valleys and the streams and canals traversing them are the 
natural receptacle!of the sewage of the houses and the refuse of the streets, and render tlio 
introduction of Municipal institutions unnecessary for purposes of Drainage and Conser¬ 
vancy, For purposes of levying Local contributions, for Sanitary improvements, Maramut 
works, Educational establishments and so forth, the present Kevenue division of the country 
into Proverties seems to be adapted well enough. 


The plain architecture of the domestic habitations of the people is no index of the state 
of the art in the country. In carpentry and sculpture the workmen of Cochin are able 
to compete with the best of their class in Other parts of India, as the construction and 
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SECTION IV. 


* PROPORTION OF SEXES. 

In the southern division of this state, the male's out-number the females. The sexes are 
at par in the Talapilly district of the southern division; andtho female element preponderates 
in the remaining Taluks. The general percentage for the whole state is 93 females for 
100 males. 
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SECTION VI. 

EEIilGION. 

It lias been elsewhere- remarked that the sectarian clement has not been carefully 
entered in the returns of the State, and that the Cochin Hindus are less dividod by sects 
than their brethren of the other parts of the Peninsula. The essential features of the mail), 
systems of religion and of the principal sub-divisions are noticed below in accoi'danco with 
the views of the most enlightened members of each. 

HINDUISM (Cbimly raost Manti.) 

The God of the Hindu is “ He whom- the mind alone can perceive, whoso essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists from, eternity, oven Ho 
the soul of all beings whom no being can- comprehend.”' 

■" From the substance of that Supreme Spirit are diffuseddike-sparks from-fire innu¬ 
merable vital spirits which perpetually give motion to creatures exalted and base.” Ho 
manifested Himself in the beginning in, the form of Brahma, the great forefather of all em¬ 
bodied spirits who derived the materials for the creation (namely, the five elements and the 
individual soul) of the universe from. God, himself and produced Manu, from whom man¬ 
kind are named, the Gods, the Kshis, and the Petris and the whole-assemblage of stationary 
and moveable- beings. 

The four pure Hindu, Castes represent the original stock: of the human family, gifted 
with the Sanscrit speech and the Vedie revelation; for the preservation of the purity of 
which the Brahman priesthood was consecrated at the very commencement. 

“. When Brahma reposes,.embodied spirits endued with principles of action, deport from 
their several acts, and. the mind itself becomes inertand all become absorbed in that Su¬ 
preme Essence whence they originally came, At the close of his night of a-thoosaud Cha- 
turyugams, Brahma awakes and awaking,, exerts- his- intellect and. ro-avolvea tho whole 

The holy rites of Hinduism-have for thbir object fto propitiation of the gods and tho 
manes and the removal of the seminal and uterine-taints. “ Teaching and studying tho Scrip¬ 
ture (or honoring the clergy who so teach-and study) is the sacrament of'tlio Veda, offering- 
cakes and water, the sacrament of the-manes,.oblation to fire, the sacrament of the deities, 
giving rice or other food to living, creatures, tho sacrament of spirits, and receiving guests 
with honor, the sacrament of men.”' 

“ By the vital sonls of those-men who have committed'sins in the body reduced to 
ashes, another body composed of neryes, with five sensations, in order to be susceptible pf 
torment shall certainly be-assumed after death.” 

“ Souls endued : with goodness attain the state of' deities, those filled with ambitious 
passions, the condition of men ;.and those immersed in darkness, the-nature of beasts ; this 
is the triple order of transmigration.” 

Some extraordinary men have obtained favor in the sight of God without the medium 
of the gods and the ceremonial rites, but by the much shorter and at the same time infi¬ 
nitely more difficult process of Gnyanayogam as distinguished from the K&rmayogam of 
ordinary life. These feel and realize the truth of the following stanzas of Manu. :—. 
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ci It is he who pervading all beings in five elemental forms, causes them by the grada¬ 
tions of birth, growth and dissolution to revolve in this world until they deserve beatitude, 
like the wheels of a car.” 

“ Thus the man who perceives in his own soul the Supreme soul present in all crea¬ 
tures, acquires equanimity towards them all and shall ho absorbed at last in the highest 
essence, even that of the Almighty himself.” 

Sod manifested himself originally as the preserving principle of Vishnu and the des¬ 
tructive principle of Siva, as well as in the creative form of Brahma. These manifestations 
as contemplated by or made known to wise men are preserved in the Dhyana-slokams of 
Hindu prayers and represented in .the sculptures of the temples. 

The representation of God and the gods iu statues and colors is defensible on the 
ground that it is an artistic attempt to picture to the sense of sight what the preacher may 
depict in words addressed to the ear. The object represented may bo sometimes a human 
being who specially favored by superior beings, has done much to benefit his species, so 
that his memory deserves to be perpetuated. They were not common men, mero duty-doers, 
like those whose statues have been unveiled in modern times. The reason that non-Hindus 
have for perpetuating memories iu this way exists with the Hindus of course, only all the 
stronger for their belief that the man liiinself still lives to appreciate the honor done him, 
though by reason of tbe comparative fineness of his new body ho is invisible to the sight 
of men living on this earth. 

To criticise the exaggerated language employed iu praise of the gods or the heroes is 
a perfectly legitimate thing, but not so the wholesale condemning of the spirit of the insti¬ 
tution of Idolatry itself. The Hindu devotes when he impiously exalts minor beings to tho 
supreme station, indulges in sentiment and enthusiasm very much like the chivalrous knight 
who would maintain the unseen lady of his love, as the most beautiful in the- creation, at the 
point of his lance. 

The period of the origin of the temples and tho sects in India, though long anterior to 
the age of the convents and the cruj^des in Europe, was very similar- to it in creating a lite¬ 
rature of miraculous exploits and other practical results. Outraged piety and sceptical 
reason sometimes went to the other extrema of apostacy in protesting against the exaggera¬ 
tions of Idolatry and of hereditary merit, and have given rise to the schisms known as 
Buddhism and the Jain a faith. . 

The Hindu sects aro known as (1) the Saivaites who worship tho destructive power- 
personated in Siva above all the other manifestations of tho Supreme One, and who are most 
numerous in the extreme south and west of India ; (2) the Vaishnavites who assert'that the 
Preserver is Brahm ; himaelf and before and above the other persons of the Trinity ; (3) the 
Adwaitas who do not draw any lines of difference between the persons of Vishnu and Siva, 
but worship them as equal and one, and recognise the caste system as the cheapest and 
most efficient way of preserving purity of race and of religion ; (4) the lingayets or follow¬ 
ers of Basava who are now almost confined to Mysore, and who ignoring tho Trinity and 
caste distinctions altogether and wearing the Lingam or the image of Siva as the one god, 
may be called the Puritans of the Siva religion ; and (5) the Qhaitanya, sect of Vishnavites, 
as infatuated in favor of Vishnu as the Bingayets in favor of Siva and represented in the 
south by the few Satani families on the eastern coast. 
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The Buddhist and Jam heresies deny the divine origin and infallibilty of the Vedas, 
while according to these writings and the orthodox Pantheon the respect due to their 
intrinsic merits. They also reverence certain holy men, whose olaims have not mot with, 
approval from competent judges of the Brahmanieal community and believe less in faith and 
knowledge than in endless transmigrations for Supreme bliss. The Jains while calling 
themselves Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vysias according to their several horeditary pursuits, 
permit indiscriminate intermarriages among all three. 

Just as Civil wars and religious persecutions peopled the vast continent of North 
America with refugees and dissentients, so the Buddhists and other schismatic Hindus were 
probably forced oat of India to colonise or conquer Eastern and Western Asia (Manu, Chapter 
X., 43 & 44). “ The following races of Kshatriyas by their omission of holy rites and by 
seeing no Brahmans, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest rank Paundrakas, 
Odras and Draviras, Kambojas, Yavanas and Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, and Chinas, ICiratas, 
Deradas and Chasas.” 

Mohammedanism has had its cradle in Arabia among tribes closely related to the 
Jews. It is named after Mahomet who flourished in the 28 th century of the present Hindu 
Era, and who while admitting the inspiration of Moses of the Jews, and Christ of the Chris¬ 
tians, claimed the highest excellence as prophet to himself, and inculcated a system of rituals 
and social rales called the Koran as the religion derived in personal communion with God. 
According to Boctor Cornish “ The religious divisions of the Mohammedans are simple. 
They are classified as Soonees, Shiahs and Wahabis. The Soonees regard themselves as the 
only orthodox followers of the prophet. They insist on the supremacy of Mahomet over all 
created beings, and acknowledge the succession of Abu Bekir, Omar Oosman and Ali as 
tiie first four Caliphs or successors of Mahomet. The SKias dispute the succession of the 
first three Caliphs, and acknowledge Ali alone as the rightful successor. They reject cer¬ 
tain traditions favored by the Soonees and insist on the authority of the Koran alone. The 
Wadiahis are chiefly puritans of the Soonee sect.” Abdul Wahab, the son of a petty Arab 
iShief of Nejd, founded the last mentioned sect towards the close of the last century. 

“ The Mohammedans of .Southern India are in great ^■t an aboriginal people. During 
Mohammedan rule, forcible conversion was not uncommon) and to this day prosolytsm is 
going on amongst the lower orders of society. It iB especially active in Malabar, whore the 
out-castes of the Hindus are numerous and treated with the utmost contumely by the 
superior castes. Conversion to Mohammedanism in their case means a distinct adranoo in 

The Jewish Religion or Judaism is contained in the first part of the Bible 
■called the Old Testament by the Christians, but which is still fresh with the Jews, they 
having rejected the divinity of Jesus, who is the subject of the New Testament. The Jews 
are still waiting for their Messiah. They are one of the eldest branches of the human family, 
and praetiee with the Mohammedans the right of circumcision. They preserve race purity 
■as jealously as the Hindus by avoiding intermarriages with .other tribes even of the 
.same religion. - 

There are no sects amongst them; the “ Black Jews” so called, being simply a mixed 

race, descended from the natives of the soil and converted to the Jewish rites and ob- 

. servancea. The essence of Judaism is that the Jews are the elect of God for his special 
favors. While it communicated to the Mohammedans the rite of circumcision, this religion 
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landed over to tie Christians tie doctrine of an original sin derived from tie first parents, 
supposed to lave lived in tie 7 th century before tie Kaliyugam of the Hindus. 

Christianity recognises God as the Creator and moral Governor of the universe, 
Man, the last formed, and most highly endowed of all his creatnres, rebelled and sinned. 
And God unable in his justice to let sin go unpunished, and knowing also that man was un¬ 
able to effect lis own redemption, sent his Divine Son, who as Jesus Christ, became incarnate 
to suffer death for the sins of mankind, and in his life and person to be their example and 
Saviour. The death and resurrection of Christ took place about 1840 years ago, or in the 
3rd century of the Hindu Era, 

Christianity does not inculcate a belief in any Government by superhuman intelli¬ 
gences subordinate to the Supreme God, but brings man into immediate relation to God. 
revealed in three persons—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. It denies the nni- . 
versal existence and the transmigration of the soul while inculcating its immortality, main¬ 
tains that there will be a resurrection of the dead, and believes that there is a heaven of 
happiness prepared for all saved by faith in the merits of Jesus Christ’s sacrifice, and a 
hell of punishment for those who reject the salvation offered by God. 

Christian sects .—Christians are divided into several churches and sects ; of these the 
most important are the Roman Catholic, English and Syrian churches. The Bishop of 
Borne called the Pope, is the head of the. Roman Catholics, who- acknowledge him to be' 
the Vicar of Christ; When the English church repudiated his pretensions to universal au-‘ 
thority in the chm-ches, and protested against certain errors whioh had crept in, her mem- 
' bers were termed Protestants, and this name has since been extended to all other churches, 
such as those of Germany and America, who. hold the same views in doctrine and regarding- 

the Pope’s authority. . 

Over the Nazarines or Native Christians of the Syrian Church, the Patriarch of Antioch 
holds sway who has always been independent of the throne of St. Peter. The rest though 
calling themselves Nazarines, arejnther Catholics or Protestants. The Archbishop of Vera- 
poly holds jurisdiction over a pawpf the Romp-Syrian and Latin Christians and the other- 
portion, but more particularly the Catholic Christians of the coast are under the spiritual 
control of the Bishop of Cranganore, or as he is often styled Vicar-General of Malabar. 
This Prelate is nominated by the Archbishop of Goa. ■ The Protestant Christians belong to 
the English and German Missions, . 

The following statement, taken from the Madras report, shows the castes of Native 
Christians in that Presidency :— ' 

. Brahmans ... .... .. . 3,697 

Kshatriyas and Shanars ... ... .... *. 5,100 

Trading Castes... .... 38,191 

Sudras Qf upper divisions ... .. ... 1,69,592 

Sudras of lower divisions ... ... ... ... ... 56,272 

and out-castes . .. . 239,462 

It is not possible thus to classify the Christians of this State; as, at the suggestion of 
the British Resident, the Sirkar was pleased to order the omission of the caste of the con- • - 
verts in the Census Schedules. 











“ In this Native State” writes Mr. Day, “ Europeans obtained the first permanent 
settlement in India; amongst this people the Arab and Moplah dwelt in peace and traded 
in amity; and here the New St. Thomas’s Christians, the Komo-Syrians, the Koman Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews have obtained an amount of freedom of discussion unaecorded to 
them in some more civilised countries.” 

Logical minds of the stamp of the late John Stuart Mill have exploded the idea of 
an Almighty and All—Good being Himself, morally governing the universe. To use his 
words “ the notion of a providential government by an omnipotent being for the good of 
his creatures must be entirely dismissed.” “ It is not too much to say that every indica¬ 
tion of Design in the cosmos is so much evidence against the omnipotence of the Designer. 
Por what is meant by Design ?” Contrivance, the adaptation of means to an end. Bat the 
necessity for contrivance, the need of employing means, is a consequence of the limitation 
of power. Who would have recourse to means if to attain his end his mere word was 
sufficient ? The very idea of means implies the means have an efficacy which the direct 
action of the being who employs them has not.” 

Philosophers headed by Darwin have discovered such intimate affinities between 
specisa as are adverse to the belief which derives each species from a separate pair direotly 
created by God. And astronomers have a profound conviction of the habitability of more 
worlds than this earth, and of the infinite divisibility of matter susceptible of more spiritual 
and glorious organisations than the human. 

All these truths and more while shaking to the foundations the historical creeds are 
only confirmatory of the from—time—immemorial premises of Hinduism; which consider 
God as the source of m'atter and spirit only, and less potent and benevolent beings as the 
immediate governors of the world, and which recognise primordial types of the existing 
species, and generain the animaljte vegetable kingdoms. 


A list of the principal Hindu temples of Cochin is given below:— 


Name and situation of the place, 

Inoome. . 

In grain. 

In money, 
fanams. 

1 Tadakuuathan Pagoda, Trichoor, 

2 Sri-Kuxumba Bhagavadi Pagoda, Kodungalloor, 

3 Kudalmanikam Pagoda, Irinjalakuta. 

4 Erattappan Siva Pagoda, Perumanam. 

5 Siva Pagoda, Tirvanchakulam. 

6 Amnia Tiruvati Pagoda. Oorakam. 

250,000 

37,673 

40,000 

13,000 

18,000 

79,502’ 

67,312 

12,000 

12,100 puthans 
2,000 



Thia Chapter may be closed with Statistics regarding the comparative criminal character 
of the different religionists. 


Number of criminals. 

In the Jails on the 
final Enumeration day. 

Convicted in the 
Census year. 

Hindus 

153 

381 

Mohammedans 

34 

48 

Christians 

63 

179 

Jews 

0 

1 

Total ... 

250 

609 


Considered with the total population of each of those classes, the percentages of 
criminals convicted in the year are respectively -08, '14, -12 and -08. The Caste Hindus 
would appear to greater advantage of course if the low castes should be judged by 
themselves. 
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SECTION VII. 

CASTE OR CLASS. 

Table No. VII slows tie - division of the people into castes or classes, by which term 
should be understood the sections of the community distinguished from one another by 
certain social usages or historical associations, which generally create a spirit of exclusive¬ 
ness, often going to the length of forbidding intermariages and even common meals. Some 
•of these distinguishing features are given in the follwing paragraphs of this section. The 
table on the next page shows the proportion which each division bears to the total popula¬ 
tion of the state and of the creed under which it is included. 

The Brahmans are the priests of the Vedio Religion, and the students of science and 
theology, and as such are relieved under the caste system from the necessity of earning 
money by ordinary muscular exertion. The progress of their mental labours under the 
circumstances was astonishingly rapid, and when all the world beside was sunk in igno¬ 
rance and barbarism, the Hindus shone as tbe possessors of a perfect logic, grammar and 
metrical lexicography; and of a literature the most copious and melodious. 

, The Bombay Census Reporter gives this very sensible origin of the Brahman caste.- “ In 
the life, of the world there must have been a time, a happy time when man was his own 
priest, and offered his own sacrifice, but as intercourse extended, the necessity for these 
religious ceremonies must have become more frequent, and the rites themselves more compli¬ 
cated. And with this there must have been a corresponding difficulty in remembering 
when a particular formula was to be said or an attitude changed, or an act done, and hence 
the necessity for a class who would make these their special study.” 

The charitable institutions which serve out a scanty fare just enough to prevent the 
Brahman from starving are maintained in respect to the Sacerdotal character and in the 
spirit of fostering talent and morality. While clergymen of other Ghurches tax whole 
nations and even alien nations for their support, or draw handsome salaries from Mission 
funds and the like, the Aryan priesthood are-content with the scanty and occasional pre¬ 
sents (rarely exceeding four annasjhen given by wealthy families) of their own community 
in recognition of prayers and eereftnies offered up in the holy and ancient Sanscrit form 
for the prosperity of the givers. And further, the chief merit of the Brahman is that he 
alone is competent to suffer for the sins of others. The gifts he receives and the ceremonies 
he dictates, are frequently related to the transfer for the sins of the giver to the receiver who 
has need of all the austerities and prayers, and pilgrimages prescribed to him to get rid of 
his accumulated sins. The atonement of Christ and the atonement of the BrahmanB seem 
to be essentially the same in idea. 

Dr. Hunter in his work on Orissa, where the Brahmans are numerous as labourers 
without any distinct occupation, infers that the Brahmans have been in past times manu¬ 
factured out of the inferior castes. The inference is scarcely legitimate, for the dignity ' of 
labour as such is well appreciated by the Brahmans, who if need there be are as ready to 
put forth to work their arms, thighs and legs as well as their head. 

So also Dr. Cornish mis apprehends the Hindu character when he complains of the 
Brahmans "leaving these (Police and Military) duties to their European rulers and to - the 
various Sudra-castes of the Hindus and to the Mohammedans-" 
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SUDRAS, 

The Ambalawasies hold rank at the head of the Sudras in Cochin and, though 
numbers of them are engaged in agricultural pursuits, are generally dedicated to the 
service of the temples. They are of various denominations ; the' Chakiyar performs as 
dancer in the Koottha—ambalams of the pagoda, the employment of Pooshpagan or Narn- 
biar consists in collecting flowers to decorate the Idol, the duties of the Pisharoty and 
of the Wariyar are of a similar character, and the Maran and Kurap compose the chief 
. musicians belonging to the pagoda. 

The Bairs may be considered as constituting the soul of the population. They are 
split into various classes. The Vellaimah hold the first rank, who are only seen in the 
more northern parts where the Kiriyathil class are also more generally found. The 
IHacurra applies more particularly to those who were attached to the house of a Bum- 
boory.. The Pandamangalam, • the Tamnlpandonj and the Pallichan are other classes 

The Velutthedau and the Velakatala are Washermen and barbers. The Callutn Nair 
or Vefloor are empirics, the Tabary merchants, and the Odatu Bairs boatmen. 

There are four principal classes of artificers, silver-smiths, braziers, black-smiths arid 
carpenters, who constitute (though separate in themselves) a distinct body, and are the 
lowest rank of Malabar Sudras, if they may not be classed with the low castes. Minor 
sub-divisions might be added, for each of the above orders are still further graduated and 
discriminated by various shades. It must be observed however that those belonging to 
each particular class are by no means confined now to the vocation which their designa¬ 
tion would seem to point out, but which must be generally considered as rather serving to 
denote a distinctive rank than indicating an occupation. This remark it will be seen is 
alike applicable to the several divisions of artists. The males will eat (and with them 
the oireumstance is important) with those belonging to their own caste, though somewhat 
lower than them in rank, hat they do not carry their condescension very far. Bnt the 
females are quite inexorable on this point, and in many instances even decline using the 
vessel that been touched by a person of inferior (however slight the difference) order. 

The higher orders of Hairs are known under the collective term of Mandum or 
Prabhnkamars—designations under which are comprised various others; the most common 
being Kafta, Elayatam, KymnI and Menavon. These ranks are hereditary, were often 
bestowed on merit, bnt more frequently obtained by purchase. Proprietors of land are 
always known by the title belonging to their estate, or rather its designation is in variably 
used as a prenomen. 

The state of society among the Malabar Sudras is in some measure peculiar to it. At 
least the economy of a Bair family differs from that of almost any other people in the world. 

A family here consists of a mother and her offspring and their descendants in the 
female line, at the head of which is the eldest male member called Tarawattil karanaven. 
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Avoiding the miseries of widowhood on the one hand, and of the legal restraints im- 
posed by the stronger sex of “ coverture” and “ conjugal rights” on the other, they live 
in a state of free love in the domicil of their origin. The freedom of choice and of divorce 
may be liable to abuse, but many a man is wont to make the concubine the companion 
of his life, and to treat her and the issue with unfailing kindness as if the law and the 
church had sanctioned the alliance and placed the woman's person and property at his exclu¬ 
sive control. 

The superiority of the Malabar Sudras over their cousins of the other parts of India 
is undisputed- whether in respect to make and complexion, or intelligence and manliness. 
This is clearly traceable to the comparative freedom and independence of the females and 
their association with the Brahmans, 

Another advantage of the Marumakkatayam system is seen in the happy state of 
union amongst the brothers and sisters, which preserves the family property from division 
for successive generations. To use the words of a novelist, the chemical affinity which be¬ 
gan in the cradle and strengthens with every year of life is not here dissolved by the 
introduction of that third element which makes of the brother a husband, while the new 
combination casts out the old sometimes in a disagreeable effervessence. Now-a-days some 
unreasoning prejudice seems to be setting against it, which is doubtless due to the in¬ 
fluence of the adherents of the rival system; and parents too often contrive to make 
provision for their children at the expense of the peace and comfort of their own tarawads. 

The Tamil and other Sudras follow Mbkkatayam. They are seen as traders, artificers, 
cultivators, peons, &e„ are darker as a body than the Malabars, and differ from them 
also in wearing longer cloths and crowding jewels about the head, nose and the ears. 
For further particulars, the reader is referred to special works on the customs and manners 
pf the Hindus, , 

HISTDUS: LOW-CASTES. 

The Chaganmcvrs or JSluiiars are not of the Sudra tribe, but out-castes or aboriginals 
possessing so much of Hindu blood, that the two oanuot be distinguished by features in the 
plain country. To the south, this class is known as ' Shaitans’, to the north, as ‘Teans’, deno¬ 
minations carrying with them, but slight shades of distinction, and afl may SI considered 
as applicable to the same race. According to the legends, they are the descendants of seven 
damsels, of whom the god Agni became enamoured on the banks of the Saone. They are 
found throughout the country, but in large numbers along the coast, performing in fact 
the chief horticultural labours of the cocoannt plantations and employed in the various 
manufacture of the products. 

During late years, this class has been raised in some measure from the state of degra¬ 
dation, in which they were held by the abrogation of the ooUum or forced labour and many 
vexatious restraints. They are allowed to hold Jands and gardens, and constitute the 
principal portion of the under-tenantry, paying a rent that allows a margin of profit how¬ 
ever small. There are some distinctions of rank among them. Each village has a Tmdan 
or principal of its Eluvar population, The office is hereditary, attended by some privileges, 
and exercises a domestic authority which is extended over all the lower classes. To it 
belongs the investigation and decision of all controversies connected with caste, expelling 
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from -which, and imposing small fines is the limit of its power. The Twulcm presides at 
all ceremonies, bat the Paniken, a character of subordinate dignity, is more particularly 
their priest, his spiritual aid being necessary on all such occasions, while their secular exer¬ 
tions are directed to the education of the village youth. 

The Kandyans and Panans are merely divisions of the Bluvar tribe, the former 
deriving the appellation ’ from the science of 1 divination, which some of their sect profess. 
The Eaniyan fixes the propitious moment for every undertaking; and hysterical affections 
being supposed to be the visitation of some troublesome spirit, his incantations are believ¬ 
ed alone able to suddue it. Numbers are employed in making the cbuttrees or parasols 
so generally used here, the manufacture belonging peculiarly to them, but agriculture is 
their more ordinary pursuit, as it is also that of the Panans. This class claim equality 
with the former one, and from it are taken the musicians of the inferior order, but to this 
profession they add that of players, and pretend to a knowledge of medicines and the 
occult sciences. The Panans differ from, all the corresponding classes in being married, 
and in the children in every instance belonging to the father. 

The numbers of the Shaaar Castes in the Madras Presidency are 1,661,862 and 
constitute o'7 per cent, of the Hindu population. But their distribution is very unequal. 
In Malabar, Canara and Tinnevelly they are most numerous, constituting 32'3, IS'l and 
18-1 per cent, respectively. 

The tradition amongst the southern Shanars is that they came originally from Ceylon, 
which indeed is the last mentioned aboriginal kingdom in Sacred Sanscrit history. 

HILL TBIBES. 

The second division of low-caste Hindus and who may be called the real aboriginals of 
India are the hill tribes, and agricultural serfs.' 

A few wild mountaineers share amongst them the whole of the hilly parts. It is diffi¬ 
cult to fix their total, but they are numerous and divided into several distinct tribes, who 
have little intercourse with each other; but their character is similar, or only distinguished 
by minute shades. It partakes of the rude wildness of their hills, but is in no instance 
ferocious, Though living -in clans they know little of that union and attachment that 
belongs to such an association. Each society has its petty chief. . Their mode of life too 
is every where the same, subsistence being chiefly derived from the spontaneous produce 
of the wilderness through whioh they roam ; the spoils of the chase (of which they often 
rob the Ohermer) yields a precarious addition, and the collection of the hill products affords 
the means of obtaining the few coarse luxuries suitable to their taste. 

Wicker works (made from the bamboos) in which they are very ingenious is the only 
art they practice ; of migratory habits they move about in small hordes, and necessity alone 
. leads them to the inhabited parts where no inducement.oould persuade them permanently 
to remain. In their rambling tours they carry a' staff or pike, a knife stuck in the girdle, 
and sometimes bows and arrows; for they have no fire arms. A basket slung at the shoul¬ 
ders, contain some few necessary utensils; and followed by their dogs and women, the latter 
loaded with the younger children, they wander from one place to another as caprice or 
convenience may dictate, 
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Their hats are soon erected often on rooks or trees, a security against tigers and 
elephants and their fellow occupants of the woods with whom they share or dispute posses¬ 
sion. Their dress only differs from that of the Naira, in covering the upper parts of the 
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The Vefcans and Ullaters are the least domesticated o£ the predial slaves j they are 
employed in cutting timber, making fences, guarding crops, hut decline to give or are pro¬ 
hibited from giving any aid in the other rural labors. The former claims a superiority ; 
but the existence and subsistence of both is indescribably miserable. They use no cloth, 
a verdant fringe of leaves strung round the loins being their only covering. A dark com¬ 
plexion, restless glance and exuberance of hair, give them a wild appearance. 

The Naidees are the lowest of the low castes and present a state of society not seen 
in any other part of India. Wild amidst civilized inhabitants, starving amongst cultivation 
nearly naked, they wander about far from the villages to the low hills in search of a 
few roots for their subsistence; but depend more on charity, in soliciting which they 
Bujprise the traveller by their clamorous impetuosity. 

NQHAMMHDAN8. 

The Jonaga Moplah or Ravuthan constitute an important and valuable part.of the 
population; the former are found generally in the vicinity of the coast, the latter (of whom 
numbers are emigrants from the Tamil countries) are more in the interior. Many of the 
last class lead a sort oE migratory life sharing their residence between this and the other 
coast with which their mercantile habits lead them to keep up a constant intercourse. 

The Jonaga Moplah were at first of foreign lineage, being descended from the first 
Arabs whom commerce attracted to Malayalam. But now they are almost Hindus in person, 
and in point of character unite mahy or nearly all the vices of both. To the violence 
that too often characterises the professors of their faith, they add a patient , inveteracy and 
dissimulation, ready to conceal, and prompt to execute its purpose. They are much disposed 
to traffic, hut not averse to agriculture, are intelligent, indefatigable, and nnscrnpnlous, and 
are gradually rising on the supineness of the other classes. Stubborn and turbulent, they 
require to be held with a strong hand; but, though troublesome, their superior perseverance 
and industry render them productive sulyects. 

The Lnbbays constitute 16'7 per cent, and the Mapillahs 32'7 per cent, of the Moham¬ 
medan population of Madras where they number respectively 312,088, and 612,788 souls. 

As to the few Patan Mussulmen found in the country, they chiefly reside in the 
Southern districts and are of the most part the descendants of a body of Patan sepoys that 
swelled the military rabble retained by the latter princes of Travancore, rather disposed 
to arms than arts, A more peaceful rule has reduced them to a considerable degree of 
indigence. The term Patan is applied to denote Mohammedan of Afghan descent, or de¬ 
scendants of Kut-budien and his followers, and the returns for the Madras Presidency 
show the total number of Patans at 70,943. 

As a rule all classes of Mohammedans shave the head, keep their wives in seclusion, 
marry a plurality of wives if rich, and observe certain fasts and ceremonies in honor of 
Allah or their prophet; the less hybrid the race the more do the forms of their fasts 
and ceremonies approach the Hindu style. 

NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

The Nasranies are superior to many natives of India who profess Christianity and arc 
of a mild tractable disposition. Ignorant but susceptible of improvement, they are gradu¬ 
ally being admitted to the full rights of citizenship with the Hindus to whom their dress 
and manners bear already the closest approximation. 


11 
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"Whatever Biay lave-been tie condition. of the early converts, tie descendants at present 
rani below the Naira equally in estimation as in property, and they are not subject t® 
the humiliation that so often attaches to the profession of Christianity in Asiatic- countries.. 

There is little to indicate the gradations of society amongst them. Tarakan is a 
distinction conferred ou a few of the principal men, but the rank carries with it no authority 
and hut little influence. Their domestic ceremonies need only be incidentally noticed. As 
with the Tamil Siedras the rights of filiation are fully acknowledged amongst them; and 
the women are free from any sort of restraint, a singularity belonging almost peculiarly to 
this part of India Hut sliomiiy from what classes the early converts were drawn. Like the 
Numboories the bride must bring- a dowry which forms an important preliminary in every 
connubial treaty ; for passion has but little influence in dictating-the union. 

The exterior distinctions amongst the native Christians are subject to. much variety, but 
carry with them few traces of' the mixture of a foreign origin: they- are generally of a 
better stature and a more coarse and robust form than the Fairs, nor do we scarcely ever 
among the women observe the delicate features and flexible figure- common to them. Some. 
few of the more opulent however are extremely fair and have a fine and more than ordinary 
marked expression of countenance; but cleanliness does not hold a place amongst their 

The men generally go bare-headed:; their black luxuriant hut greasy lock floating 
to the wind or tied in a knob behind. The female costume is more decorous than 
that of the Fairs, although they display no reluctance to copy their nudity. It consists of a 
cloth (white is the invariable color), wound round the middle, fixed in several folds at the 
hip and reaching to the knees. The person is concealed by a jacket on which some 
finery is occasionally lavished by embroidering the seams; it falls loosely below the waist, 
the sleeves covering the arm to tha wrist- They often however dispense with this garment 
for a less cumbersome vesture. Necklaces, of Venetians, a cross, and. silver rings round the 
ankle compose the ornaments, of the more wealthy. 

JEWS'. 

The Jews both white and black are confined to. the Cochin and Kanaya-n-noor- districts., 
The Census Offices have not observed the distinction between them. The customs, forms 
of prayer, &c., are the same with both. Their principal feasts are the Passover, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles, But the two races do not intermarry nor make use of the same syna¬ 
gogue. On ordinary occasions the Jews wear a white cotton skull cap, jacket, waistcoat 
and trousers. The Jewesses have lately taken to very sparsely made gowns of silk or 
linen or chintz, but some years ago their costume was very different and not so well 
adapted to the climate. 

The manner of their chant and prayer, their respect for the sacred books, their funeral 
observances, their desire for sons in preference to daughters, and the betrothal of their 
girls before puberty, are suggestive of their once close connection with the Hindus. In 
respect to the rite of circumcision, the shaving of the head (with the exception of the one 
lock left in front) and the burial of the dead,, they seem to have departed from the 
early civilisation of the Hindus. 
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SECTION VIII, 


OCCUPATION. 

The classification o£ occupations las been adopted from tie British. Indian Tables. 
Children are included among tie unproductive classes, and tie infirm and sick are often, 
unproductive. 

Tie agricultural population las .not been, as tley ouglt to be, entered in tie schedules 
in tleir division into proprietors, tenants, and laborers. Tie total number is 107,329 con¬ 
stituting 17'852 per cent, of tie muster roll. Tie percentage in : England and Wales is 
7‘80, iu America 15'36, in Russia 86, in Italy 77, in Franee 50, in Spain 25 and in 
Holland 16- . 


Tie Military constitute 1 in 1,500, The figures for some of tie nations of Europe are 
1 iu 98 for Germany, 1 in 128 for Italy, 1 in 127 for Russia, 1 in 150 for Austria, and 
1 in 212 for England. Supposing that Cochin required to have a military, defence equal 
to England’s, it saves by its feudatory relation the cost of maintaining a force of 6 in every 
1,500 men of the population or of about 2,500 men. But these 2,500 men would lave 
been enlisted within Cochin Territory if tley belonged to the Rajah, and it is to be wished 
in the interests of the people that the paramount power would draw the recruits for the 
imperial army in some recognised proportion from the several protected States. 

Eor a State with such a small area and land revenue as Cochin, has scarcely coming up to 
some of the large Taluks in the Madras Presidency (Tanjore has over six lacs of land reve¬ 
nue, and Kahdri over 1,400 square miles) ; it iB really astonishing what a number of offices 
has grown up here with numerous hands in each. The following statement shows the reli¬ 
gion and caste of the principal officers and their monthly pay :— 


Dewan 

Dewan Peisbfear .. 

Huzoor Serightadar., 

Dalaway 

“Valia Samprathy . 

Dewan’s Se 1 

Translator . . . 

Head Accountant . ... ;. 

Treasury Cash-keeper . . 

Huzoor Registrar ... .. .. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Director of Public Education and Head 1 ) 
Master,.High School... ... ... ...J ‘ 

Second Master .. ... ... . 

Matriculation Class Master ... ... 

Preparatory do. ... ... ... ... . 

Master of Class IV A . 

~ IV B . . 


Do. 


II 
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Chief Engineer ... ... . European ... ... 560 

Supervisor, S. D. . Bast Indian . 180 

Do. W.O . . Do.130 

Overseer Do. 75 

Supervisor, E. D, ... . Native Christian ... 130 

Head Surveyor . •. Bast Indian . 100 

Manager, Chief Engineer’s Office . Do. 75 

Conservator of Forests.. European . 300 

Assistant do. East Indian . 70 

Supt. Cardamom Plantations . Do. 125 

Do, Teak Plantations . European . 50 

Principal Medical Officer ... Do. 241 

Apothecary . East Indian ... ... 180 

Assistant Do. 95 

Tutor to the-Princes . Do. ... ... 250 

Assistant do. Hindu. Brahman ... 65 

Coohin Tahsildar . Hindu Sudra ... ... 60 

Kanayannoor do. ... .. Do. ... ... 60 

Kodungaloor do. ... ... ... Do. . 50 

Mukundapuiamdo. . Hindu Brahman ... 70 

Trichoor do. ... ... Do. 70 

Talapilly do. . Hindu Sudra . 70 

Chittoor do. . Do. . 60 

Police Ameen, Nemmaray. Hindu Brahman ... 30 

1st Judge, Appeal Court .'... Hindu Sudra. 650 

' 2nd Judge do... European . 550 

3rd Judge do. ... ... ... Hindu Brahman ... 350 

^Registrar ... . ... East Indian . 150 

Head Writer . Native Christian ... 50 

First Judge Zillah Court, Ernakulam. East Indian ... ... 300 

2nd Judge, do. do. do. ... Native Christian ... 200 

First Judge, Zillah Court, Trichoor .. Hindu Brahman ... 300 

Munsiff of Ernakulam .. Do. ... ... 150 

Acting Munsiff, Ernakulam. Hindu Sudra. 100 

Munsiff, Irmjaluknta . Do. ... ... 70 

Do, Trichoor . . Hindu Brahman ... 70 

Do. Watakanehery. Do. ... ... 70 

Do. Chittoor . Do. . 70 

Besides the Dewan there are 4 Public servants who are drawing no less than Bs. 500, of 
whom 3 are Europeans and 1 is a Native, There are 10 officers who draw Bs. 200 or more, 
of whom 7 are Christians and 3 Brahmans. Of the Christians 3 are Europeans, 3 Eurasians 
and 1 is a Native Christian. Of those drawing not less than Ks. 100 there are 7 Christians 
and 4 Natives. Of the Christians 6 are Eurasians, and 1 is a Native Christian, while the # 
natives belong 3 to the Sudra and one to the Brahman oommunity. 










2,795, against 1 to 1,580 there ; that to area 1 to six square miles against the same, and as 
to cost the rate is J anna per head of the population against lf'annas. It is desirable to 
increase the Police Force and to organise it better with a head constable or moM^air for 
every six men and above all to train the men. I am a British subject and have formed a 
comparative estimate of the worth of the Police here and there, and am strongly of opinion 
that the Poliee should not be plaeed under any other control than that of the Taluk Magis¬ 
trate nor invested with the power -of inquiring into cases b.y rernanding theprismiers. But 
I am very much for forming a central corps of probationary Police men who should be 
taught Police duties and practice some athletic exercises, .and from whom vacancies in the 
force should be filled np as they occur. In regard to the other occupations I must leave 
the Tables to tell their own story as I have already exceeded the limits I proposed to myself 
for this section. ‘ 

, The table on the next page shows the principal occupations in the country and the 
number engaged in them 
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No. 

Name of occupation. 

Total number 
engaged. 

Proportion to 100 
of total population. 


Professional. 



1 

Government Service . 

i as . 

■313 


Military 

501 

■083 


Learned . . 

841 

■139 

4 

Minor Professions 

2,302 . 

■382 


Domestic. 



5 

Personal service ... .7. 

3,150 

. '524 


Commercial. 



6 

Trade 

18,333 

3-049 

7 

Conveyers.. 

517 

•086 


Agricultural. 



8 

Cultivation . 

| 54,279 

' S’029 


•Industrial, 



9 

D,. 6S3 .; 

755 

•125 . 

10 

Food ■"! "! 

14,688 

2'443 

11 

Metals- ... ... 

3,736 

•621 

12 

Construction . 

6,701 

1124 

13' 

Books ... . 

110 

•018 

14 

; Household Goods... ' ... ... 

2,538 

•422 

15 

Combustibles ... . 

140 

•023 


Indefinite and Non-productive, ' 



16 

Laborers ... ... ... ,,, 7..' 

52,371 

8-71X 

17 

Property. ... ... ,,,j 

679 

•112 

18 

Unproductive . ..i 

20,257 

3-371 

19 

Others .* ...1 

1,15,754 

19-253 

20 

Religious service... . ... 


■472 

’ 21 

Women .7. .. ...i 

2,98,741 

49-700 


Total... 

6,01,114 

100 
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The classification of the occupations has been adopted from the reports of British 
India. 

Occupation. 

1 includes all paid servants of the Sirkar, except the Military. 

2 The Military (above excepted). 

3 Medical men, lawyers, vakeels, astrologers, musicians, actors, astrono¬ 

mers, pundits. 

4 Village-schoolmaaters, accountants, volunteers, devil-drivers. 

h Barbers, washermen, domestic servants, sweepers. 

6 Trade of all descriptions, bazarmen, grocers, oilmongers. 

7 Bandymen, elephant-drivers, horse-keepers, feartmen, boatmen, bearers, 

8 Tenants, field-laborers, gardeners. 

9 Weavers, tailors, needle-workers, net-makers. 

10 Toddy-drawers, fishery, cooks, butlers, betelnut-sellers. 

11 Black-smiths, braziers, gold-smiths, tin-makers, copper-smiths. 

12 Bricklayers, carpenters, box-makers, coopers, boat-makers, masons/pofc- 

makers, glass-workers, painters, sawers,marahmntmaistries, chunam- 

makers, tile-makers. 

13 Book-binders, ink-makers. 

14 Basket-makers, mat-weavers. 

15 * Firework-makers. 

16 Coolies of all descriptions, nmbrella-makers, laborers, workmen, 

17 Jemnies, farmers, landed proprietors. 

18 Beggars, bairagees, gosayis, devotees, prisoners. 

19 School-boys and males under 12 having no occupation. 

20 Servants attached to religious buildings of all ranks. 

21 Females of all ages. 
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SECTION IX. 

EDUCATION. 

In regard to the subject of this chapter, the Census schedules afford only the informa¬ 
tion that so many males and females of each caste or religion are able to read and write, 
but no data for defining the standards of proficiency. 

In the subjoined tables the numerator shows the numbers in the different sections of 
the population possessing this qualification in the several districts of the State, the deno¬ 
minator comprehending the total of each section. 

Statement showing number and proportion of Instructed Males. 


£ 

Districts. 

No. o£ persona able to read and write. j 

1 

I ; 

I " 

■a 1 

1 

£ 

e 

! 



. 5,431 

.3,931 

170 

1 S9.S 

2 > 

1 

Kanayannoor... ... ... 








. 47,842 

30,676 

: 2,341 

14,632 

193 



4,251 

2,033.; 

270 

1,855 

43 

2 

Cochin... . 








48,036 

25,09.8 

2,129 

20,435 

374 



536 

.436 

■ 72 

28 



Kodungalloor . 








,10,759 

7,962 

2,25.5 

542' 




3,350 

2,5S7 

65 

699* 


4 

Hukundapuram. 








57,606 

39,923 

2,556 

15,078 

49 



3,665 

' 2,935 

93 

638 


5 

Trichoor... ... ... 








50,430 

37,329 

. 1,399 

11,701 

1 



4,793 

4,344 

83 

366 



Talapilly... ■ ... ... ...i 








55,073 

44,187 • 

3,745 

7,141 




3,502 

3,355 

102 

45 


7' 

Chittoor... 








82,627 

28,994 

2,234 

1,399 




25,528 

19,671 

854 

4,958 

.45 


Total... 








3,02,373 

2,14,169 

16,659 

70,928 

617 * 
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Statement showing number md proportion of instructed Females, 





5§ 

Districts. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Mohamme- 

Christians. 

Jews. 


Eanayannoor 

280 

250 


30 



45,841 

29,556 

2,112 

13,977 

196 

„ 

Cochin 

247 

117 


105 

25 


45,865 

23,842 

T^55~~ 

19,639 

429 


Kodungalloor 

50 

47 

3 




9,633 

7,048 

2,155 

435 


4 

Mukundapuram 

69 

69 





57,368 

39,831 

2,443 

15,058 

36 


Trichoor 

301 

227 


74 

„ 


51,312 

37,950 

1,361 

12,001 



Talapilly 

89 

89 




■ 

55,392 

44,854 

3,625 

6,913 


7 

. Chittoor 

97 

97 



„ 


33,325 

29,672 

| 2,187 

1,466 



Total... 

1,133 

896 

3 

209 

25 


2,98,741 

2 ; 12,753 

15,838 

■ 69,489 

661 


There are numerous schools of primary Vernacular education attended by both sexes 
in the country, the girls belonging chiefly to the Sudra classes. The State maintains 
schools only for boys, the question of female education under Government patronage being 
still in the experimental stage only. The strength of the Government schools in the month 
of final enunferation is given below, distributed amongst the principal religions. 


English or Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 


Institution. 

| Hindus. 

Moham- 

Christians. 

j 

1 

EH 

i 

i! 

JO 

m 

i-?=3 

1 

o 

1 

1 

High School, Emakulam ' 
i j'j fOochin 
ts-Ojg Irinjalakuta 

::: 

<5 a’J Lchittoor. 

H Total.,, 

180 

35 

44 

19 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

6 

3 

0 

32 

6 

2 

■ 0 
o 

0 

0 

8 

0 

249 

56 

56 

19 

349 j 

6 

5 

4 

45 

• 40. 

~ 

457 


13 





Vernacular Schools. 


Institution, 

| Hindus. 

Moham¬ 

medans. 

Christians. 

I 

3 

£ 

.2 

1 

£-i 

3o 

b 

i 

1 

o 

I 

1 

flvanarannoor 

J . Cochin 
g-§ 1 Kodungalloor 
gS «! Mukundapuram 

53 eg 1 Trichoor 
> 1 Talapilly 

l^Chittoor 

Sanscrit School Trichoor 

Total... 

9 

49 

n 

13 

60 

16 1 




1 






' 

9 

10 

49 

11 

13 

10 

60 

17 

178 
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The persons able to read and -write are re-distributed according to age in the following 
table 




Number able to 

read and write. 

No. 

Districts, • 

Total. 

Under 20. 

Above 20 
• & 
under 40. 

Above 40. 


JCanayannoor 

5,711 • 

1,036 

2,760 

1,315 


. 93,683 

48,038 

29,835 

15,810 


Cochin 

4,498 

1,086 

2,296 

* 1,116 


93,901 

49,850 

29,890 

14,661 


Kodangalloor 

586 

217 

226 

143 


20,397 

11,516 

5,620 

, 3,261 

4 

Mukundapuram 

8,419 

'769 

1,757 

893 


1,14,974 

6),602 

35,517 

17,855 

5 

Trichoor 

3,966 

1,044 

1,968 

954 


1,01,742 

54,296 

31,980' 

15,466 

6 

Talapilly 

4,882 

1,123 

• 2,616 

1,143 

! 

1,10,465 

55,866 

37,192 

17,407 

7 

Chittoor 

3,599 

1,053 

1,742 

804 



65,952 

35,721 

2,141 

9,090 


Total... 

26,661 

6,928 

13,365 

6^368 A 

_ ; 


6,01,114 

3,16,389 

1,91,175 

93,560 ^ 
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. Aryan race which inhabited Central Asia and subsequently separated thence into two 
branches—the southern crossing the Himalayas, and the northern setting foot on the shores 
of Europe, while the latter are of independent origin, bearing testimony to a period when 
man lived without speech in different places and slowly evolved different forms of articulate 
sounds. The Chinese and the Hebrew are in like manner distinct from those above 
mentioned. ' ' 

The-Hindus however took possession of the speech as well as the country of the now 
extinct race of Dravidians (extinct except in so far as some of the hill tribes may be identi¬ 
fied with the stock ); and as the Ayran language became confined to the requirements of 
religion and higher education, the other was enriched from Sanscrit resources to serve all 
the needs of secular intercourse and elementary education. 

Of the Drayidio-Sanserit dialects, the Malayalam possesses the largest intermixture of 
Sanscrit, and in Malabar there are more of both sexes who know or are anxious to learn the 
classical language than elsewhere in the peninsula, and it is to be hoped that a fair know¬ 
ledge of the vernacular being aoquirad by the end of the Matrioulation course, Sanscrit will 
be introduced into-the higher classes. 

The benefits of the modern system of education and of English education particularly 
are most conspicuous in the increasing friendly intercourse among the different classes 
and races of the country, and in the increasing gratitude of the Natives to the Europeans 
who are the authors of much intellectual and material advancement. The spirit of fail- 
play and freedom of speech and action pervading English writings have not failed to 
communicate themselves to the eduoated Natives and through them to the masses. Per¬ 
sons who would not have 20 years ago paid visits to one another except on business or for 
the sake of form, now mix freely at social games and conversations—and bless the endea¬ 
vours which the Empress of India and her representatives have resolved to make to pro¬ 
mote the cordiality and equal character of that intercourse. 

The question of female education is viewed by Hindus exclusively in regard to the 
position of the sex a3 wives and mothers, and by Europeans in regard also to the refining 
and enlivening influence of the sex as companions and friends, The fact of the Hindu lady 
sitting to her food after her'husband and other male members have taken theirs, is cited 
as proof of her degraded condition ; but this is simply due to grateful and appreciating 
regard for those who toil and drudge and deserve in her opinion to be refreshed first with 

The improvements BXpected by a real patriot from the advance of female education 
are of another kind ; to check expenditure in superstitious ceremonies, to take care of the 
health of the members of the family by a better knowledge of its laws and of the remedies 
jn cases where they are infringed, and to spend leisure hours agreeably in reading, writ¬ 
ing, needle work, gardening, &c. i| 

The subject of general education is so closely related to politics, that I would 
venture to say a few words on this also. This country of Cochin is fortunate ip 
being -under a national (Jovernjneat, which however despotic pr bureaucratic in 'its 
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traditions has, in the educated and upright members o£ its Civil service and under 
the imperial control of the paramount power ruled by the genius of liberty and 
public opinion, a guarantee of steady and sure progress in popular Government. The 
Pramanam institution has been already • noticed, in which all classes and creeds are 
or will be fairly represented. By judicious selection of these “ and independent” 
men who are now so discourteously treated by the officers of the State that, few 
respectable. men are willing to accept the position, I believe all questions of taxation 
and legislation can be considered and disposed .of in the most satisfactory manner in 
an assembly formed from their body, The moral, intellectual, and active qualities of the 
people require to be exercised and promoted by their being allowed a voice in 
their own destiny, i. e. in the collective affairs of the community. It is in this way that 
any Government educates the subjects in neutral principles, the schools of the country 
imparting instruction confined to particular books and more or less one-sided. 


In the following, the chief towns of the Cochin State are compared with the Municipal 
towns of Coimbatore and Malabar. 


1 

£ 

Karnes o£ Cochin Towns. 

(1875.) 

1 

1 

Madras Municipalities, 

Popula* 

(1871.) 


I 1 

Ernalculam, 

comprising 4 Villages.. 

14,038 

« 

!i 

Coimbatore,., 

86,310 

2 

| 

Cochin, 

comprising 4 Villages.. 

13,775 

5 


Ootaeamund . 

Coonnoor ... 

9,982 

3,058 


J| 

Kodungalloor, 

comprising 2 Villages.. 

Irinjalakuta, 

comprising 4 Villages.. 

9,475 

6 

7 

1 

a 

Tellicherry... 

Cochin 

Cannanore... 

Calicut . 

Palghaut. 

20,504 

13,840 

47*962 

30,752 


I 1 






a 

sj 

Trichoar , 

comprising 9 Villages... 

11,109 






§• 
■a . 

Kmnanhdam, 

comprising 2 Villages... 

3,447 





9 

10 

11 

B 

S' 

-S 

-§ 

Ohelakwra, 

comprising 3 Villages... 

Chittoor. 

Thatthamungalam. 

Nalhpilhj, 

. comprising 2 Villages... 

| Nemmaray. 

6,042 

11,103 

8,89? 

7,674 

5,285 






14 
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SECTION X. 

INFIRMITIES. 

The total' number of deformed persona is 1,4.09, and of them 1,022 are Hindus, 67 
Mohammedans, 317 Christians and 3 Jews, There is a natural reluctance to confess to 
infirmities, and therefore the reported figures may be presumed not to reveal the full 
extent of physical defects. 

The insane constitute 4 per cent, of the affected, the idiots 7'3 per cent., the deaf and 
dumb 22 per cent., the blind 45 per cent., and the lepers 25'3 per cent. Premature feeble¬ 
ness or loss of vision is the prevailing complaint on the coast. Leprosy is also common 
as evidenced by the Lepers’ Asylum at Paliport which was first established by the Dutch 
and is now under the control of the British Government. The Government have provided 
also a Lunatic Asylnm at Calicut, 

The males are more numerous than the females in regard to the infirmities generally 
excepting insanity, where the former number 2 and the latter 4. In all, the proportion 
is 57'7 to 42-3. 

The affected form little more than 2 in every 1,000 of the population of the State. 
In the Coast districts or the southern division of the State their number is 775 and in 
the inland or northern division 634, 

The proportion of the deaf and. dumb to the aggregate number of the infirm is 
20-38 for Bombay, 19'60 for Bengal and 31'86 for Madras ; of the blind the proportions 
are respectively 44'9£>, 37'37 and 46'92, The infirm of the Madras Presidency are stated 
to amount to 129,686. 


* 
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SECTION XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

We shall now consider the prospects of food supply in the country where the popu¬ 
lation is evidently growing fast under the reign of peace established under the protection 
■ of the Empress of India. 

There is in the first place a large margin for improved agriculture. The Jentny system 
prevailing hers is very benefioial in its operation, inas much as it prevents minute sub¬ 
divisions of the soil amongst petty tenants, whatever the admirers of the system of peasant 
proprietors may hold to the contrary. And the intelligence and capital of the landed 
gentry are free to be applied to the proper conservation and use of manures, to the 
feeding and breeding of cattle, and to the comfort and instruction of the tenants or cul¬ 
tivators. There is a great deal of ignorance however on the subject of soils, crops, and 
. the best methods of culture, for the removal of which a Sirkar model farm may be very 
usefully and profitably worked at Trichoor. 

In Travancoro a jfenimj is by a reoent Regulation declared incompetent to resume 
lands from certain classes of tenants, and there is therefore no power in that country to 
reunite small holdings, consequent on partitions amongst the original tenants'heirs or on 
debts for which portions of the property may have been sold. It is not meant to justify 
what is called the “ evil of national territory being the source of power and luxury to a 
few individuals, and not of prosperity and happiness to the nation at large,” but merely 
to point out that such an evil does not exist here without more than compensating advan¬ 
tages. If it should happen that the land-owners take no personal interest in the improve¬ 
ment of the land and would not allow sufficient security of tenure to the tenants to make 
them invest money on improvements, then it would be time to act on the remedial measures 
proposed by Professor Leslie and John Stuart Mill, as (1) a sale of land at every succes¬ 
sion to the extent necessary for- clearing- the remainder from all existing incumbrances, (2) 
buying from time to time on account of the public the land that comes into the market, 
and (3) a limitation to the accumulation of land in single families. But the Travancore 
law prohibiting the person who mortgaged his lands or leased his lands out of necessity 
or for the pleasure and dignity of having a number of tenants, at bis service, from re¬ 
deeming or resuming the same is neither just nor expedient so far as Cochin is concerned. 

There is a large extent of waste land which remains to be brought under the 
plough, and of other lands on which two and,three crops could be raised instead of one 
under circumstanoes favorable for their irrigation. And the Sirkar is steadily though very 
slowly providing- helps iu this direction in the shape of canals, tanks, dams, &c. 

The principal characteristic of the material progress of the age is the substitution of 
mechanical contrivances for manual labor, One result of this ip invariably that the 
numbers of the agricultural laborers will dimmish in proportion to the increase iu the 
appliances of maohinery, but the requiremen^lof increased production in the- manufac¬ 
turing and other industries will absorb at the same time all the hands that rice culture 
can spare. The Sirkar is doing wisely therefore in exhibiting model machines as a 
? steam-engine, a water-pump, afire-engine, &<«. to enable the public to appreciate their 
construction and use, aud adopt them if they are so disposed on their own account, 
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No. 1. 


STATEMENT showing the area, number of milages and houses, fyc., 
in. each Proverty of the Cochin State. 


1 

B 

PROVERTIES. 

Number of Houses. 

f 

i 

M 

1 

1 

.a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

£ 

1 

§ 

S 

i 

1 

Jr 

■p 

l. 

1 

1 

§S 

1 

1 

l 

E 

£ 

« 

A L 

S| 

}( 

1 

f- 

1 

u 

1. Kanayannoor 

2. Neendakara. 

8. Nettoor. 

4. Emakulam.. 

5. Vellarapilly... ... 

Total... 

1. CocHn. 

2. Cherianandapuram. 

4. Pallippuram. 

5. Mulavukad ... 

Total... 

1. Kodungaloor. 

Total... 

1. Moknndapamm ... 

2. Fadinettarayalam... 

4. Mapranam .. 

5. Pudukad ... ... 

6. Kodasliery.. 

8. Thazkakad .. 

9. Palatliiagal. 

• Total... | 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

4,313 

2,290 

5,121 

5,431 

2,012 

19,646 

11,668 

23,664 

9,902 

33f 

7* 

12i 

10 

17 

43 

3 

19 

19 

9 

1,574 

185 

2,880 

582 

1 

2 

1 

1 

457 

3,890 

1,247 

1,515 

110 

128 

315 

401 

543 

. 4i 

19,167 

93,683' 

801 

93 

1,160 

1 

1,007 

237 

4 

5,112 

4,301 

4,205 

3,424 

1,717 

26,833 

21,022 

19,956 

17,459 

8,631 


14 

16 



2,981 

2,102 

1,996 

1,247 

539 


5 

5 

18,759 

93,901 

15 

59 

1,496 

T 

1,591 

298 

5 

4,317 

20,397 

18| 

7 

1,087 

2 

2,913 

243 

4 

4,317 

20,397 

15 

T 

1,087 

2 

2,913 

243 


1,801 

892 

3,038 

2,243 

1,730 

3,042 

4,182 

2,116 

3,362 

9,514 

3,916 

15,569 

i 1 ® 

14,831 

20,929 

11,244 

17,866 

164 

2| 

19| 

16i 

,204 

»166 

30| 

23£ 

1224 

9 

14 

17 

13 

33 

14 

23 

1,424 
798 
725 
; 454 

68 

478 

149 

1 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1,057 

979 

1,556 

842 

542 

114 

634 

776 

109 

324 

156 

138 

84 

18 

136 

27 

5 

5 

4 

5 

22,406 

1,14,974 

4184 

137 

274' 


839 

53 

5 













NO. 1.—( Continued.) 

STATEMENT showing the area, number of villages and houses, fyc., 
in each Proverty of the Cochin State. 


1 

properties. 

§ 

1 

Total population. 

S 

1 

1 

I 

■< 

f 

1 

I? 

Persons per square mile. 

| 

l 

1 

a 

> 

Persons per village. 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I 

t \ 

*1 

l 

r 

i 

61 


1 

2 

3 

4|_5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Trickooi ... . 

2. Ytjayapuram 

8. Arimboor ... . 

4. Paravattany... . 

5. Peringottukara . 

6. Yenamakal ... . 

7. Ohitlapilly ... . 

8. Oorakam • ... . 


4,219 

1,436 

517 

2,078 

2^341 
. 2,376 
3,082 

22,305 

8,421 

3,086 

11,041 

12,112 

12,345 

13,930 

18,502 

22 

19 

9i 

92 

18i 

121 

80 

19| 

32 

17 

8 

17 

19 

30 

30 

1,013 

324 

120 

654 

1,007 

464 

936 

1 

1 

.5 

1 

.1 

1 

697 

649- 

.587 

772 

464 

616 

191 

75 

54 

22 

136 

191 

79 

156 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

Total... 

18,578 

101,742 

1 

169 452 

1 

602 

82 

5 

1. Kunnankolam 

2. Porkolam ... . 

3. Choondal ... . 

4. Eyala ... ... . 

5. Chengazlrikode . 

6. Chelakara ... . 

7. Pazkayannoor 

8. Machad... ... . 

9. Mundathikode 

Tota 


2,419 

2,413 

1,597 

1,549 

3,201 

3,306 

3,075 

1,717 

1,127 

10,895 

12,206 

8,322 

8,705 

18,076 

19,034 

16,596 

9,681 

6,950 

28$ 

11 

174 

20 

19 

22 

17 

19 

39 

16 

12 

12 

382 

756 

903 

::: 

. 1 

1 

1 

573 

554 

489 

458 

468 

1,187 

2,0764 

807 

579 

145 

89 

160 

... 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

20,404 

110,465 

271 

164 

407 

1 

673 

75 | 5 

1. Ckittoor . 

2. Tattamangalam ... 

3. Nallepilly ., 

4. Nernmaray .. 

: > ■ 

■ Total... 

3,897 

3,341 

3,570 

2,929 

17,876 

16,131 

16,534 

15,411 

118 

136| 

10 

5 

151 

112 

20. 

27 

2,979 

5,377 

1,653 

3,082 

33 

"21 

4 

4 

5 

13,737 

65,952 

285 

24 

234 


2,740 

48 

* 


















No. 1 .— (Concluded.) 

STATEMENT showing the area, number of villages and houses, Sfc,,, 
in each district of the Cochin State. 


DISTBICTS. 

Number of bouses. 

Total population. 

Area in square miles. 

Number of villages. 

'1 

1 

t£ 

Villages per square mile. 

Persons per village. 

Houses per square mile. 

Persons per house. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. KANAiAOTQOE .. 

19,167 

93,683 

80f 

93 

1,160 

1 

1,007 

237 

4 

2. Cochin 

18,759 

93,901 

62f 

59 

1,496 

1 

1,591 

298 

5 

3. KODUNeALOOB 

4,317 

20,397 

18f 

7 

1,087 

2 

2,913 

243 

4 

4. Mtototoappeam .. 

?2,406 

114,974 

418i 

137 

274 

6 

839 

53 

5 

5. Trichoob 

18,578 

101,742 

225 

169 

452 

1 

602 

82 

.5 

6. Talapillt 

20,404 

110,465 

271 

164 

407 

1 

673 

.75 

5 

7. ChiTtoob' ... 

13,737 

,65,953 

285 

24 

234 

11 

2,740 

48 

4 

Gband Total... 

117,368 

601,114 

1,3614 

r_ 

|653 

441 

2 

020 

N 

5 






No. 1. A. 


ABSTRACT Statement of population and, houses %n each Beshom 
( village) of the Cochin State'. 


Kanayaimoor Proverty. 


1 

6 

7 

10 

11 

12 

17 

18 

21 

Keechery . 

Plappilly 

PuthuyaBbery 

Thottara 

Karimalappatty 

Kulayettikara 

Pappakode 

Ayyaktmnam 

Veetankara 

Vazhiyil patinhare . 

Kanjiramittam 

Araballoor 

Kunnapilly 
Chettilkode 
Kattimuttam 
i Oozhakota 

Netuvayal 

Edakattuyayal 

Kanayikode 

AzSkkattkoor 
■ Thottocr 

08 

118 

71 

73 

5 

36 
21 
: 11 
22 

74 
219 

71 

46 

2 ° 

47 
26 
54 
34 
24 
32 

470 

618 

458 

358 

365 

20 

171 

127 

94 

332 

980 

968 

318 

217- 

106 

66 

178 

127 

134 

101 

25 

26 
27 

29 

30 

32 

33 

34 
,35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

41 

42 

43 

Maagatapilly 

Oorakam 

Veliyanata 

Eyippuram. 

Perumpilly 

Thurnttkikara 

Mulanthuruttha 

Pangarapilly 

Motayalcata 

Thalappana 

Kanayannoor 

Punuackal 

Karikode 

Karikata 

Chottanikara 
Katungamangalam .. 
Thiruvankul&m ,. 

Patavakode 

_ Total... 

Misc. inhabited places.. 

49 

197 

87 

103 

55 

70 

242 

147 

237 

168 

86 

118 

301 

314 

122 

277 

257 

605 

96 

826 

392 

1,421 

439 

249 

311 

1,022 

679 

1,105 

718 

461 

539 

1,252 

1,344 

4,313 

19,552 

94 


19,646 



Neendakara Proverty. 

2 

Thekkumbhagam 

Natamel 

745 
. 785 

3,666 

4,227 


Miso. inhabited places 

12 

119 

8 

Eravoor 

760 

3,656 






Total. 

w" 

11,549 


Total.. 


11,668 


Nettoor Proverty. 


1 

Kumbal&m 

567 

2,688 

7 

Nettoor 




Panangata 


2,154 

8 





Cftatthamal 


238 



624 



Cheppanam 

213 

930 

10 

Poonithixra 

280 

1^211 

5 

XJdayathumvatbukkal. 

90 

404 

11 

Vyttila 

378 



Matavana 

. 85 

354. 

12 

Pannunmny 

377 

' 1^744 














No. X. A. —( Continued.) 


ABSTRACT Statement of ■population and houses in each Deshom 
(milage) of the Cochin State. 



1 Total. 

Sr “* of Des!lom - 

J 

| Name of Deshom. 

| Total- 



No. of) Popu- 


houses.! la-tion. 



houses.I lation. 


Nettoor Proverty— (Continued.) 


13 

Karanakode 

. 68 
. 845 

1,344 

19 

Pativattam, 

246 

1,212 



. 182 

882 


Total... 

5,121 


16 

17, 

Gheru-punmu'unny . 
Vennala 

;; 

308 

1,759 


Misc.inhabited places... 

11 

95 

18! 

Mamangal&m 

170 | 

841 


Total.... 


23,664 


Ernakulam Proverty. 




38 

195 

13 

Vatuthala 

632 

8,205 


Chenganata 

142 

715 

14 

Kalloor .. 

561 

2,853 

3 



224 

15 

Ckittor 


1,353 

4 


167 

819 

16 

Cheranelloor 

488 

2,532 

5 


50 

241. 


Etekunnam 

96 


6 


74 


18 


30 

139 

7 

Elankulam • •» 

159 

756 

19 

Iiantanata 

48 

259 


Kafchrakatava 








Perumanoor 

538 

2,904 


Total.. 

5,431 

28,466 

10 

Karitthala ° ... 

566 

3,428 


Misc. inhabitedplaces.. 

27' 

337 

11 

KovilTOttam .... 

• 537 

8,039 





12 

Thirkanarvattam . . J 

933. 

4,667 


Total...1 

........J 

28,803 


VellarapiUy Proverty. 


Chowera 

Etanad 

207 | 

1,827 
1,088 
1,784 
[ 1,76 9 

722 

1 557 


' Malatyattoor 

Nayathode 

301 

■88 

1,313 

429 

gssfc : 

336 

172 


^ ^ ^ '^Total- 

2,012 

7 

9,848 

Thoravumkara 

111 


Total... 

1 ... 1 9,902 | 


Cochin Proverty. 


1 

2 

Mundumyely 

Moolankuzky 

Edakocfcy 

Eameskwaram Kizha- 
kummury ... 
Do. Patinharemury.J 
Yendooritthy 

Cherlaye ...| 

626 

148 

1,557 

3,087 

2,186 


Muttanoliery 
Pallooritthy Yatakum- 
mury 

729 

786 

3,749 

4,055 

5 

A 

688 

305 

3,534 

3,862 

1,678 

2,630 

i 

I 

Total... 

Misc, inhabitedplaces. -. 

5,112 

85 

26,388 

495 


483 | 


■ Total... 

... 1 

26,833 







No. 1. A.— {Continued.) 

ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each Deshom 
{village) of the Cochin State. 



[ Total. 


Name of Desliom, 

!■ 1 

1 Total. 


No of IPopu- 
houses.|lation. 


No. of I Popu- 
Pouses. | lation, 

Cflierianandapuram Proverty. 




Antikataya 

409 

2,032 

9 

Ganapatliikata 

59 


2 

Putlientliode 

221 

541 

1,065 

10 

Knmbalangy ... 

1,28s) 

6,369 


THelrummuri 

859 

4,076 


Total ... 

4,301 

21,006 

5 

6 i 

Maravakkata 

Cheriakataya 

Kandakatava 

266 
810 i 

203 

1, J 502 

920 


Misc- iniiabited places.. 

2 j 

16 

I 

Manachery 

151 

760 


Total ... 


21,022 


Vypeen Proverty. 



[■/ 


. 218 

1,156 

u 

Palathuruttka 

195 

1,024 

2 

Kuzh.upi.lly 

. 279 

1,328 

12 

Kntamkata 

111 

405 





13 


175 

914 


Pallipuram 


1,353 


Chatthetam 

89 


b 

Watakumpuram 







6 

Kizhakumptu'am 

106 

559 


Total,.. 

3,424 

17,377 


Tkekumpm-am 

122 

554 


Misc, inhabited, places. 

' 12 

'82 


Parayakata 

165 

747 






Katavtliixrottha 

126 1 

658 1 




17,459 

10 

Gotburattka ■ .. 

211 

1,187 


Total.. | 

J 











No. 1. A. — {Continued.) 

ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each Deshom 
{village) of the Cochin State• 


£ Same of De?hom. 

Total. 

& 

Name of Deshom. 

Total. 

No. oflPopu- 
Iiouses.jlafcion. 

No. of I Popu- 
hoases. | lation. 

Mulavukad Proverty. 

l! Ponjikara 

2! Ponnarimangalam 

3 Mulavukad ^ 

5 Vallarpatam 

6 Ckeria-kadamakuty .. 
7I Valia-kadamakuty ,. 

sj Mollampilty 

9i Panambukata 

10 Pizhala 

11 Pudushery 

133 

320 

113 

32 

168 

109 

106 

3 

612 

856 

’ 25 
554 
177 

564 

1,138 

521 

8 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Kothata 

Korampatam 

Chennoor 

Total ... 
Misc. inhabited places.. 

Total ... 

95 

90 

1,117 

6 

475 

465 

309 

8,602 

29 


8,631 

Kodimg-alloor Proverty. 

1 Mettliala 

2 Lokamaleshwaram. 

3 Matavana 

4 Eriyatta 

b Azheekode 

6 Pollute 

1,170 

820 

615 

513 

842 

1 310 

5.370 
4,105 
2,556 
2,425 

3.371 

7 

Narayanamangalam .. 

Total ... 
Misc. inhabited places.. 

Total .. 

47 

-301 

4,317 

26 

20,282 

115 


20,397 

Mukundapuram Proverty. 

1 Pallmttam 

2 Thekumkara 

3 Karnmatra ' .. 

4| Vataknmkara 

5j Velookara 

6 Eottalloor 

7 Vattakattukara 

307 

449 

48 

248 

252 

243 

56 

1,547 

2.379 
251 

1,285 

1,345 

1.379 
258 

9 

Thumbore 

Katalayi 

Total.. 

Misc. inhabited places 

Total.. 

154. 

1,801 

7 

205 

9,477 


9,514 

Padinettarayalam Proverty. 

1 IStaYilahga 

2 Kathiyalam 

4 ThiroYanchakukm . 

Total . 

347 

271 

244 

30 

1,527 

1,165 

1,048 

164 


Miso. inhabited places. 

Total .. 

— 

12 

3,916 

892 

3,904 







NO. 1. A .—(Continued.) 


ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each desham 
(village) of the Cochin State. 


g Name of Desham. 

Total 

| g | Name of Desham. 

|. Total | 

No. of ] Popu- | 
houses, lation. 

I No. of. 
houses. 

1 Pop 11- I 
lation. 

Areepalam Proverty. 


1 


324 

1.616 

9 

Korambishery 

68 

330 

a 

Areepalam 

156 

829 

10 

Cheloor 

175 

960 

a 

Poomangalam 

142 

762 






Manavalashery 

533 

2,721 



3,038 

15.560 


Etakulam 

211 

1.144 


Misc. inhabited places. 

2 : 

9 

6 

Etathiritthy 

.*74 

2,447 






| Thannishejy 

267 

. 1,425 


Total... 1 


15,569 

8 

IKattoor 

688 

■ 3,326 






Maprauam Proverty. 


1 

Irinjalakkuia 

Manavalashery 

Poratthishery 

Taliakonam 

147 

326 

214 

90 

128 

59 

265 

171 

201 

120 

848 
1,635' 
1,122 
_487 

11 

12 

18 

14 

Mapranam 

Chemminga 

255 

19 

128 

120 

1,257 

632 

562 

6 

Kuzhikattukonam ...| 
Karivannoor ...1 

391 

1,899 


Total... 
Misc. inhabited places. 

2,243 

12 

11,768 

23 

10 

Kiztthany 

Yellany 

1,135 
. 554 


Total,..| 


11,791 


Pudukad Proverty. 







NO. 1. A .—(Continued.) 

ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each iesham 
(village) of the Cochin State. 


^ | Name of Deslaam. 

Total 

l 


| Total j 

No. of J Pop a- 


No. o£ I 
| houses. 

, Popu- 
lation. 

Kodashery Proverty. 


Kizhakke-chalakuty. 

Perampuram 


Koratty Proverty. 


Kundoor 

Thuruttha 

Eravatthoor 

Matathumpady 

Ejiruvikshery 

Kakkad 

Kafcumkutty 

Cheravaloor 

|lfl| sxw 

Patinbaremury 

13 Mampara 

14 Ckampaloor 

15 Puvatthishery 
Annanata 
Tiruvakulam 

Il8| Thekumchery 
Thannishery 


■Ayranikulam 

Kakkulishery 

xiloor 

Meladaor 

Arashery 

Vayntala 

AlatthuT 

Kumpidy 

Palishery 

Kizhadoor 


Misc. inhabited places. 









NO. 1. A .-(Continued.) 

ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each desham 
(village ) of the Cochin State. 


Name of Desham. 


Name of Desham. 


Thazhakad Proverty. 



Palatlringal Proverty. 


1 

Mulangoor 

63 

321 

15 

Nanthipulam 

144 

823 

2 

Tlxofctipal 

128 



Parandrapilly 

133 

604 


Parappukara 

121 

596 

17 

Alatkoor 

63 

396 



100 

515 

13 

NetiiTal 

194 

962 

5 

Rappal 

108 

694 

19 

Peetikaparamba 

7 

70 

6 

Nanthikara 

209 

1,164 

20 

Mapliyam 

53 

. 198 


Anandapuram 

193 

1,114 

21 

Mararanclieiy 

33 

154 


Kolatthur 

37. 

188 

22 

Manjoor 


439 


. Aloor 

. 243 

1,281 

23 

Paliyoor ... 

29 

157 


—K^'fe&ks.ra .,, 

634 






11 

Atat-tathoor 

346 

M93 


Total... 

3,362" 

17,585 


, Pantkaloor 

97 . 

. 535 


Mao. inhabited places... 

■ 75 

281 ' 

13 

• iNeHaye-— 

77 

452 





U 

Cliengaloor 

, 263 

1,289 


. Total... 


17,866 











NO. 1. A {Continued.] 

ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each desham 
[milage] of the Cochin State. 


Trichoor Proverty. 



Vijayapuram Proverty. 






No. 1. A.—[Continued.) 


ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each Desham 
{village) of the Cochin State. 


£ Name of Desham. 

1 Petal 


Name of Desbam. 

1 Total. 

No of 
'houses 

IPopu- 

|latiou 


jNo. ot 

| 

Arimboor Proverty. 

1 Erava 

2 Vatakumpuram 

96 

52 

297 

8 

Parakad 

S2 

489 

3 Kaipilly 
,4 Velathoor 

5 ' Manakody 


487 
. 226 


Total,, 

Misc. inhabited places 

517 

1 

3,083 

6 Kizhakumpuram 

7 Taehapflly 

12 

73 


Total.. 


3,086 

Peringottukara Proverty. 

it Pay an ooi’ 

2 Putkumanakara 

3 Karnkampilly 

4 Cliettakulam 

5 Pulla, 

6 Pitayanata 

7[ Kurumpilava 

17 

110 

61 

62 

325 

429 

53 

172 

346 

354 

271 

1,706 

379 

1,060 

587 

436 

1,280 

13 

14 

15 

17 

18 
19 

Poratthoor 

Tbekkekara 

Kazbakkekara 
Patinharekara 
Thannyam • 
Waittlashery 

1 W 

96 

256 

197 

184 

151 

21 

503 

377 

1,186 

1,032 

855 

no 

9 Pazliavam 

10 Chazhiyoon 

11 Alappatta 

12 Kizkupilly «i ... 

112 


Total... 

Miac- inhabited places. 

2,529 

12,035 

222 


Total... 


12,112 


Paravattany Proverty. 










CtatlapiUy Proverty. 


[12| Etakolatkoor 
13 Ponore 
U Pntthoor 
15 Kayparamba 


19 Clialakal 

20 Mnthavara ' 

21 Pazhakeezha 

22 Tholoor 






No. 1. A.— (Continued.) 


ABSTBACT Statement of population and houses i\ 
( village ) of the Coehin State: 


o Name of- Deskam. 

Total. 


Name o£ Deskam. 

Total. 

No, oflPopu- 
ihouses. Nation. 


No. ofjPopu- 


Oorakam Proverty. 



Paninyam 

Avanishery 

Chevushery 

Chennam 

Palishery 

V ellaktumashery 

Perampillishery 

Paralam 

Pallishery 

Oorakam 

Ettamuna 

Panankulam 


Prinekery 

Neruwaskery 

Gkattkakntam 

Thaykattuskery 

Porookara 

Ckerpa 

Vallaekira ■ 


Kunnanknlant Proverty. 














NO. 1. A.—( Continued .) 


ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses m each Desham 
(village) of the Cochin State. 



Total. 



Total. 

£ 

jWo. ofl Popu- 
kouses | lation. 



iNo. ofi Popu- 
houses.J lation. 


Porkolam Proverty. 


S£$Z 

Katavelloor 

Kattakampal 


Kongandoor 
Akathiyoor 

Pathaykara 

Karikad 

Pulikode 

Porkolam 


Choondal Proverty. 


1 Eranelloor 

72 

368 

12 

Choyalloor 

58 

313 

2 Turatthoor 

28 

142 

13 


137 


a Panmoor 


464 

14 


81 


4 Choomfel 


1,037 

15 


47 


5 Pelakattapayoor 

104 


16 

Parnmaima 

147 


6 Kandanashery 

180 

899 

17 

Aloor 

218 



100 





8 Nambazhikad 

54 . 

264 


Total ... 

1,697 

8,322 

9 Kariyanoor 

10 Vatnthala 

31 i 

91 

138 


Misc. iEhatrited places... 



11 Attayoor 

19 

101 


Total... 


8,322.. 







BTo. 1. A.— -[Continued.) 


ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses m eaoh Deshom 
(milage ) of the Coohin State. 


Q. Nam© of Deshom. j 

| Total. 


| Name of Deshom. 

Total. 

[No. of) Popu- 
houses.j lafciou. 


No. oflPopu- 
houses.l lation. 

Eyala ] 

Proverty. 


1 Katungode 
.2 Vellarakad 

3 PutMamattlioor ... 

4 Pazhiyode 

5 Chiramangad 

6 Byala 

7 Mandamparampa 

8 Kotakuzhy 

9 KoranoBoor ... 

10 Aroor . 

|ll Ckemmanthatta ... 

12 Paztiunthana ... 


Puthushery 

Vellitlmriithy 

Kurauelliparainj 

Kitangoor 


Miao. inhabited places.. 


ChengzMkocle Proverty. 


10 Kmmathen 

11 Mnri „ 

12 Kariyannooi 

13 Karurannoor 

14 Ayamnkka 

15 Pathramangalam 

16 Tonnalloor 

17 Veloor ... 

18 Tichoor ... ... 

19 Thandilam ... 

20 Nelluwaye 

21 Tadhavoor 
Kattampattoor ... 


Arangottukar 

Cherakad... 

Paravattoor 

Kondayoor 

Kalavarkode 

Palloer ... 

Desliamangakm. 

Talashery 

Katukashary 

Pallikkal... 

Kanhirashery 

Malloorkara 

P.elakad ... 

Talippuram 









ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each Deshom 
(milage) of the Cochin State. 



! Name of Deshom. 

Total. 



Total. 


No. of 1 Popu- 
housesjlation. 



No- ofjPopu- 
housesjlation. 


Chelakara Proverty. 



Cherntlmrutthy 
Pangarapillv 
5 Yennoor ... 


Panjal 

Thoimoorkara 

Pukkode... 


Pnthnshery 

Paynkolam 


Total.. 
Misc. inhabited places .. 


Pazhayannoor Proverty. 


1 

Thekketfckara . . 

Vatakketthara ... 

1 622 
i 340 

3,003 

1,623 

6 

Mayannoor-vatakkum- 

J- 311 

1,854 

a 

Kaniyarakode-kizha- 

"j- 469 

2,702 

7 

8 

Pambady. 

Chelakode . 

141 

131 

724 

4 

Kaniyarakode-patiidiare- 

j 698 

3,733 


Total... 

wT 

16,592 

5 

Mayaimoor-tkekkmn- 

|j- 354 

2,073 


Misc. inhabited places ... 

Total... 

~z~ 



Machad Proverty. 











No. 1. A .—{Continued) 

ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each Deshom 
{pillage) of the Cochin State. 


o Name of Deahom. 

£ 

Total. 


Name of Deshom. 

Total* 

No. of I Popu- 
lhouses.1 lation. 

£ 

No. of 1 Popu- 
houses.| lation. 

Mundatthikode Proverty. 



1 Chittazhikara 

2 Puthuvirutthy 

5 ThnirEhiparamba 

6 Mangad 

98 

28 

135 

654 

163 

764 

10 

11 

12 

Kiraloor 

Paralikad 

Mnndatthikode 

66 

131 

186 

427 

811 

1,140 

9 9 0 

574 

545 


Total... 

Misc. inhabited places... 

1,127 

7 

6,935 

15 

8 Kottappuram 

9 Irrippakuztna 

96 

623 

418 


Total ... 


6,950 




i 


Chittoor Proverty. 


2 

3 

4 

Thekke deshom 

Konnankattupathy 

Waliavallampathy 

Chittoor 

394 

363 

180 

329 

2,263 

2,001 
1,367 
655 
1,388 
! 11,103 

6 

Moolatthara ... 

Total... 

Mise, inhabited places... 

368 

3,897 

6 

1,321 

17,835 

41 





17,876 


' i 


:_ 1 


r 


Thattliamangalam Proverty. 


1 

Pattanchery ... 

Thatthhmangalaxn 
Perumatty ... 

863 

1,784 

694 

3,790 


Miso. inhabited places ... 

4 

51 

3 

3*396 


Total... 


16,131 


Total... 

3,341 

16,08o| 
















NO. 1. A. — (Concluded.) 


ABSTRACT Statement of population and houses in each Deshom 
{village) of the Cochin State. 



Name of Deshom. 

Total. 


Name o£ Deshom. 

Total. 


So ofjPopu-! 


No. ofiPopu- 



houses.[lation. 



houses-j lation. 


Nallepilly Proverty. 



Nemmaray Proverty. 


i 

Vitthanashery 

Thiruvazhiyat 

Valluugy 

Nemmaray 

826 

1,726 

1,702 

1.985 

5.985 

5 

Ayiloor 

644 

3,478 

3 

^ 390 


Total ... 
Miso. inhabited places... 

2 ’l37 

14,876 

535 






Total... 


15,411 









Statement No. II. 


P. T, 0. 











STATEMENT showing the population and number of foreigners residing in each 


DISTRICTS. 

Haiatalaii. 

Tamil. 

K 

— 



1 

1 

{ 

| 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

i 

l 

3 

J ■ 

1 

<3 

I 

I 

g 

j 

■I 

i 

s. 

3 

J 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"1 



2 


4 

» 

6 

* 

8 


10 

11 

12 

1. ^nayannoor ... 

18,062 

87,586 

1,341 

268 

1,635 

294 

764 

3,981 

29 

36 

198 

33 

2. Cochin 

16,768 

82,034 

221 

180 

1,098 

8 


8,248 


34 

329 

9 

8. Kodtmgailoor ... j 

3,998 

18,526 

100 

98 

634 

40 

193 

1,122 


2 

8 


4. Mukundapuram ... 

21,698 

1,10,829 

422 

367 

1,962 

111 

335 

1,709 


12 

51 


fi/ Triekoor. 

17,994 

99,121 

217 

296 

1,312 

443 

9 

51 


96 

364 

190 

6. Talapilly ... ... 

19,161 

1,04,155 

995 

685 

3,577 

184 




5 

26 


7. Ckittoor ... 

5,797 

32,940 

1,633 

5,401 

23,412 

1,223 

j 

2 


131 

615 

38 

Grand Total... 

■I-*" 

5,35,191 

4,929 

7,295 j 

r” 

33,628 

2,303 , 

4 

15,113 

52 

316 J 

1,591 

270 
























No. 


STATEMENT showing the population under each 


DISTRICTS. 

J 

■s 

! 

i 


Uotibek 0 

Houses. 



1 

1 

| 

% 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i d 

“is 

| jf q 

111 

Jll 

I f 

I« 


i 

2 

3 

4 

« 

6 


8 

.9 

1. Kanayannoor - 

19 167 


42 

19,125 

18,062 

1,105 

178 

1,288 

14,101 

2. Cochin 

18,7-59 


281 

18,478 

17,563 

1,196 

419 

1,397 

16,943 

3. Kochmgalloor .. 

4,317 


4 

4,313 

3,975 

342 

40 

333 

3,944 

4, Mukundapuram .. 

22,406 


37 

22,369 

20,504 

1,902 

161 

583, 

21,662 

5, Trichoor 

18,578 


291 

18,287 

17,406 

1,172 

232 

756 

17,590 

6. Talapilly 

20,404 


67 

20,337 

19,370 

1,034 

169 

598 

19,637 

7. Chittoor 

13,737 



12,938 

12,860 

877 

199 

470 1 
_ 1 

13,068 

Grand Total.. 

1,17,368 


_ 

1,521 


109,740 

7,628 

1,398 

5,425 

106,945 


f 






















S1I1JI 



jsflUsIIi 







No. 

STATEMENT showing the population arranged according to 


CHRIS 


PROVERTIES, 

J 

Males. 

Pe 

I 

II 

Js 

11 

M 

1 | 

si 

If 

is 

|i 

if 

"8 

11 

11“ 

11 

I 

e 

1 

1 

!i 
£ %. 

1 S. 

i 

93 

If 

"I 

1. Kanayannoor.. 

2. Neendakara... 

3. Nettow - 

5. Yellarapilly ... 

Total... 

1. Cochin. 

3 Vjpem..! .. 

4. Pallippnram... 

5. Mulavukad ... 

Total... 

l.Kodnngalloor... 

Total... 

. l.MnkuDdapTiram 
! 2. Padicettarajalara 
3. Areepalam ... 

.'!! 

6- Kodashery ... 

7. Koratty ... 

8. Thazkakad ... 

9. Palafchingat ... 

Total... 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

4,313 

2,290 

5,121 

5,481 

2,012 

612 

659 

1,527 

352 

462 

119 

469 

1,117 

l-lll 

199 

813 

2,066 

484 

103 

219 

78 

17 

168 

2,767 

6,735 

1,559 

640 

639 

320 

107 

383 

1,074 

]9,167 

3,292 

2,416 

2,160 

4,501 

1,882 

381 

14,632 

3,401 

2,274 

5,112 

§; 

mi 

1,388 

J> 929 

484 

452 

1,017 

1,093 

658 

313 

406 

571 

269 

325 

1SS 

*■3 

661 

732 

196 

290 

132 

159 

122 

58 

6,041 

6,314 

4,015 

2’196 

1,353 

1,501 

927 

461 

540 

1,004 

559 

263 

370 

18,759 

4,836 

3,487 

2,894 

6,209 

2,476 

533 

20,435 

4,782 

3,061 

4,317 

» 

99 

91 

187 

27 

12 

542 

100 

87 

4,317 

126 

IjE 

91 

187 

27 

12 

~M2" 

100 

87 

1,801 

892 

3,038 

2,243 

1,730 

3,042 

4,182 

2,116 

3,362 

163 

54 

536 

237 

264 

709 

886 

513 

112 

35 

324 

186 

213 

429 

278 

373 

1 26 

126 

169 

590 
' 225 
278 

*48 

638 

288 

350 

856 

1.161 

11 

131 

356 

157 

233 

49 

23 

25 

88 

92 

43 

29 

2,025 

987 

1,152 

2,811 

l’,606 

*34 

252 

240 

737 

804 

491 

95 

322 

165 

421 

260 

328 

22,406 

3,755 

2,597 

2,195 

4,502 



15,078 

3,646 













IV.—( Continued .) 

periods op AGE in each Proverty of the Cochin State, 
























STATEMENT showing the povulation arranged, according to 


p 

PROYEBTIES. 

§ 

i 

1 

s 

POPULATION OP 

Malss. | 

I 

\t 

11 

* 

ss 

«! 

g g 
,2 8 
-4 ® 

u 

ss 

S I 

s§ 

It 

1 

1$ 

§1 

ii 

-<t ® 

1 

8 

S 

1 

1 

i( 

il 

!■ 

!■ 

s 

2. Neendakara 

3. Nettoor. 

4. Ernakalara . 

5. Vellarapiily ... 

Total.. 

1. Cochin ... 

2. Cherianand&puram ... 

l.pSiiro™ 

Total... 

1. KodEngalloor . 

Total... 

2. PadineUarayalam 

3. Areepalam 

4' Mapranam. . 

5. Padukad . 

7. Koratty. 

8. Thazlakad .. 

9. Balathingal 

Total... 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

4,313 

2,291 

5,121 

5,431 

2,012 

2,022 

1,238 

2,793 

3,221 

1,089 

1,539 

888 

1,875 

2,245 

765 

1,381 

856 

1,554 

2,316 

659 

3,155 

1,943 

3,750 

4,921 

1,481 

1,373 

833 

1,980 

1,909 

707 

SfISS 

ffllf 

19,16? 

10,363 

7,312 

6,766 

15,250 

6,802 

1,349 

47,842 

4*301 

4,205 

3,424 

1,71? 

lie'll 

2,067 

1,719 

1,668 

1,578 

792 

2,032 

1,374 

1,299 

1,196 

636 

4,652 
3,276 
. 3,225 
2,535 
1,377 

l’lia 

1,091 

584 

311 

299 

322 

275 

105 

13,771 

10,636 

10,291 

8,900 

4,438 

18,759 

10,909' 

7,824 

6,537: 

15,065 

6,389 

1,312 

48,036 

4,317 

2,591 

2,022 

1,666 

2,837 

1,353 

290 

10,759 

4,317 

2,591 

2,022 

Zees 

2,837 

1,353 

290 

10,759 

1,801 

892 

3,038 

2,243 

1,730 

3,042 

4,182 

2,113 

3,362 

1,197 

441 

1,930 

1,337 

l>oi 

l|355 

2,055 

341 

1,269 

1,110 

1,713 

1,565 

324 

1,191 

856 

705 

1,019 

2,251 

1,772 

1,382 

2,210 

1,700 

215 

1,030 

733 

1,008 

1,182 

1,118 

226 

175 

245 

192 

4,884 

7897 

10*486 

5,621 

9,027 

22,406 

13,394 

9,450 

s',448 j 

17,532 

7,040 | 

1,642 

57,806 






















No. 

STATEMENT showing the population arranged, according to 


1 

PBOVEETIES, 

| 

POPULATION OF 

Hales. 

i. 

11 

ji 

1 

11 

1§ 

g§ 

*1 

IS 

II 

n 

Is 

Sf 

ll 

<0 

i 

1 

3 

S 

1 

i 

J{ 

1. Trieioor 

2. Vijayapuram.. 

3. Arimboor 

4. Paravattany .. 

5. Peringottukara 

6. Yenamakal 

7. Cliitlapilly 

8. Oorakam 

Total... 

1. Ktinnanknlam.. 

2. Porkolam 

3. Choondal ... 

4. Eyala... 

5. Cbengazkikode. 

6. Chelakara ... 

7. Pazhayannoer.. 

8. Macbad 

9. Mandatthikode 

Total... 

1. Chittoor 

2. Tattamangalam 

3. Nallepilly ... 

4. Nemmaray ... 

.Total... 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

4,219 

1,436 

£17 

2,078 

2,529 

2,341 

2,376 

3,082 

333 

1,204 

1,330 

L517 

2,126 

1,834 

198 

920 

1,104 

1,045 

1,148 

1,461 

' 1,738 

1,045 

l’359 

3,552 

1,294 

425 

1,776 

1,937 

1,907 

2,030 

2,761 

1,210 

173 

673 

699 

1,106 

270 

138 

56 

108 

108 

119 

276 

11,043 

4,121 

1,454 

5,555 

6,223 

6,146 

6,799 

9,089 

18,578 

10,325 

8,344 

7,839 

15,682 

5,990 

1,250 

50,430 

2,419 
2,413 
■ 1,597 
1,549 
3,201 
3,306 
3,075 
1,717 
1,127 

U79 

776 

1,457 
1,819 
» 1,630 
952 
616 

828 

1,033 

654 

797 
1,405 
1,557 
1,337 

798 
543 

854 

740 

676 

1,547 

1,357 

771 

545 

1*373 

3*214 
3,009 
2,764 
■[ 1,627 
1,200 

749 

506 

1,291 

1,080 

984 

585 

108 

104 

234 

■227 

116 

5,114 

6,204 

4,452 

4,351 

9,418 

9,233 

-8,280 

4,829 

3,462 

20,404 ! 

11,353 

8,952 

8,985 

18,513 

6,879 

1,394 

55,073 

3,897 
3,341 
, 3,570 

L831 

1,486 

1,380 

1,403 

1,418 

1,509 

1,400 

1,325 

1,297 

2^424 

2,514 

2,845 

955 

769 

192 

125 

8,542 

8-218 

13,737 

6,942 

5,347 

5,531 

10,521 


686 

32,627 







Iff©. 

STATEMENT showing the population arranged according to 


DISTRICTS. 
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59 

■60 

61 

62 

63 |- -64 

65 

66 

1. Kanayannoor ... 

19,167 

10,368 

7,342 

6,766 

15,250 

6,802 

1,349 

47,842 

2, Cochin... 

18,759 

10,909 

7,824 

6,537 

15,065 

6,389 

1,312 

48,036 

3- Kodungalloor ... 

4,317 

.2,591 

2,022 

1,666 

2,837 

1,353 

290 

10,759' 

4 Makundapnram. . 

22,406 

13,494 

9,450'! 

8,448 

17,532 

7,040 

1,642 

57,606 

5. Triclioor 

18,578 

11,325 

8,344 

7,839 

15,682 

5,990 

1,250 

50,430 

6. Talapilly 

20,494 

10,353 

:8,952 

8,985 

18,513 

6,879 

1,391 . 

55,073 

7, Chittoor 

13,737 

6,942 

5 ’ 347 

5,531 

10,521 

3,600 

686 

32,627 

Grand Total... 

1,17,368 

65,977 

49,25! 

45,772 

95,400 

38,053 


■3,02,373 
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IV.— (Concludes ,.) 

pebiods of ash in each district of the Cochin State. 


ALL RELIGIONS. 
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77 

78 

79 
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10,170 

6,434 

7,085 

14,632 

5,629 

1,891 

45,845 

29,533 

13,746 

13,851 

29,882 

12,431 

3,240 

93,683, 

10,404 

6,590 

7,134 

14,611 

5,787 

1,339 

45,865 

21,313 

14,414 

13,671 

29,676 

12,176 

2,651 

93,901 

2,281 

1,508 

1,711 

2,861 

945 

332 

9,638 

4,872 

3,530 

3,377 

5,698 

2,298 

■622 

20,397 

12,942 

8,262 

8,814 

18,811 

6,961 

2,078 

57,368 

26,536 

.17,712 

17,262 

35,843 

14,001 

3,720 

1,14,974 

10,484 

7,429 

8,612 

16,506 

6,470 

1,811 

51,31a 

21,809 

15,773 

16,451 

32,188 

12,460 

3,061 

1,01,742 

10,275 

7,848 

9,459 

18,676 

7,179 

1,955 

55,392 

.20,628 

16,800 

18,444 

37,189 

14,058 

3,346 ’ 

1,10,465 

6,779 

4,891 

6,217 

0,609 

3,984 

_J 

.33,325 

33,721 

10,238 

11,748 

2M21 

7,584 

1,540 

65,952 

63,335 

42,962 


96,197 

36,955 

10,260 J 
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92,213 

94,804 


75,008 

18,1801 

6,01,114 


















Porkolam ... 
Choondal ... 
Eyala 

Chelakara ... 
Maclad™ 11001 ! 
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VI (Concluded.) 






























No. 

STATEMENT showing particulars of the population 
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VII.— {Concluded.) 

awarding to caste in each District of the Cochin State. 
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93,683 

93,901 

20,397 
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2,0711 2 ,501 
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1,998 
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VIII.— [Contimied.) 


according to occupation in each Praverty of the Cochin State. 
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51 
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28 

50 
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82 
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21 
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14 
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STATEMENT shotting particulars of the population according to 
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A MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


1 Native Cqchim consists o{ two disconnected parts, of whieh the 
larger is bounded oil the south by the Shertallay division of Travancore;. 
on the east by Travancore, and portions of Malabar and Coimbatore; 
on the north by Malabar separated for some distance by the Pomiauy 
river, and on the west by the Ponnany Taluk of Malabar and by the 
Arabian sea. The smaller part called Chifctooj is .entirely encircled by 
British Territoiy. 

The whole is comprised between 3 ° and 11° of north latitude, and 
76° and 77° .of east longitude. 

a At the time the Trignometrical Survey was made of this country, 
there were eleven Taluks or Districts, but they have since been reduced to 
seven by the amalgamation of Chaylafcara and Mulloorkaray with Talapally, 
of Tainamakal withTrichoor, and of Kodachayree with Mukundapuram. 

The present divisions for administrative purposes are ,(1) Kanay.annoor, 
(2) Cochin, (3) Kodungaloor, (4) Mukundapuram, (B)Txichoor, (6) Talapally, 
and (7) Chittoor j their areas being respectively according to Messrs. Ward 
and. Conner, 80|, 62|, 18|, 4181,225, 271, and 285, giving a total for 
the State of .1,3614 square miles. 

The prevailing geological formations of the mountain ranges appeairto 
be granite overlaid in some places with syenifcie trap and other volcanic racks • 
They are described as precipitous, yet in general thickly wooded from the 



feeders the Always has been known .to rise nearly sixteen feet in twenty- 
four hours, and similarly the rest. This affects the backwaters in the' like 
degree. The following table of rain-fall registered at the capital of the 
State will throw some light on the,subject. 
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Account of the Annual rain-fall at Ernacollutn (in inches.) 
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The form of the backwaters is exceedingly irregular, branch: 
a great number of intricate and shallow channels inclosing various low- 
alluvial islands. The communication with the sea is at three points : one 
at the city of Cochin which is a British possession, another at Kodungaloor, 
or Cranganore, and the third at Chetwaye. The backwater though shallow 
in some parts is navigable both for passage and cargo boats. 

In the northern part of thc-low country there is mneh laterite or 
ferruginous clay-stone, soft when first raised, _so that it may be cut with a 
knife, but becoming hard as brick on exposure to the air. The cultivable 
laud is in some plaoes clayey, in others'gravelly. In the south the soil 
is sandy, and on the banks of the rivers and of the backwaters it is 
overlaid by the monsoon inundations -with a rich alluvial deposit. The 
timber of this State is amongst the most valuable of its productions. 
Teak, blackwood, anjely, jack, ben-teak'and bastard cedar being abundant. 

- The principal vegetable productions are rice, pepper, cardamoms, betlenut, 
ginger, yams, sweet potatoes, and arrow-root, besides brinjals, pumkina and 
cucumber. The fruits include the plantain, bread-fruit, jack-fruit, mango, 
pine-apple, tamarind, lime and others. Coffee of excellent quality is 
produced to some extent. Cotton of inferior quality, and the sugar-cane 
are also grown in small quantities. 


Exports and im- The nearest Bail way stations are at Tiroor, Shoranoor, Laekady 
Palghaut, and Conjecode, and the nearest seaports are Cochin, Narakal, 
Beypore and Calicut. The exports by land are areka nuts and jungle 
timber, and by sea coffee, cocoanuts and the oil and coir manufactured 
therefrom, and forest timber. The imports by land are chiefly tobacco, 
opium and chilli, and by sea salt, rice and piece goods. 

Further particulars regarding the country are given in the following 
• sections whioh treat of the districts separately. 


* 



SECTION II. 


THE KANAYANNOOR 'DISTRICT. 

dmnoM and am Kanayajwooe. ia the most south-eastern District of Cochin, the extreme 
siderable places. irregularity of its triangular figure Trill be inferred from the great length 
of its perimeter and comparative minuteness of its contents,a circumfer¬ 
ence of 55 miles comprehending a superficies of only 63| square miles; 
but to their extent must be added that of the detached portions of the 
District which will augment its area to S0| square miles. The District 
of Cochin bounds it on the west for 12 miles, Peeravum, Perrumbaulur 
and Yeddapully passes for 22 miles (the latter 13 miles of this distance) 
along its eastern confines, and Vyekkum for 19 and Shertallay for 2 miles 
define its limits on the south. 

This District contains five suh-divisions including its detached one, viz., 
Kanayannoor, Neendakara, Nettur, Emacollum and Vellarapilly. Their 
various extent gives an average area of 16 square miles. 

Trijmnithoray though not the principal place in the District may 
deserve precedence as being the residence of the Bajah; indeed its almost 
only distinguishing characteristic is the Port and Palace and buildings with¬ 
in it. The construction or materials of the fortification are not such as are 
calculated to offer much resistance; indeed it may be considered as enclos- 
- ing rather than defending the edifices within it. Some of these and espe- 
eially-the palace lately built for the Maharajah and the clock-tower situated 
St'the junction of the roads are not wanting in taste and skill. 

Within the Fort is the Maharajah’s own pagoda, a small bazar inhabit¬ 
ed by Brahmins, Nairs and Konkaries and a large Ootuperra and Tank. 
The bazar or pettah of this place is small and as usual inhabited by Chris¬ 
tians who have a, Church on a minute scale. Tripunithoray is in the Mem- 
dahara sub-division which includes three villages only, namely 

X. Thekkumbhagom, 2. Natamel, and 3. Eravoor. 

Kanay annoor is the largest sub-division. The place from whence it derives 
its name is remarkable for a palace and a pagoda, A number of Angadies 
or Bazars are scattered over the northern parts of the sub-division, that of 
Mulienthurnthu being amongst the most conspicuous. 
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*e village occupied by various classes of the population, itpos- 
ieadamised roads, and a Grand Durbar Dalace where the 
it pays visits of State to His Highness the Maharajah. There 
hes, one at Korruthaly and the other at Unjykymal {an ap- 
,4 from the recollection of the five petty chiefs that at a 
shared amongst them the adjacent country.) This last 
more particularly applied to -the comparatively large 
wn or bazaar at this place, which is most agreeably and 
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various others are scattered over the whole tract. 

Ifalayattoor, a confined insulated spot still higher up the river apper¬ 
tains to the Cochin State., and is dependent upon the foregoing sub-division, 
A considerable portion of this space is very wild, its population not ex¬ 
tending beyond the bank of the river ; but on the edge of which is a 
straggling pettah and a large Church dedicated to the Romo-Syrian worship. 
But the celebrity of this place is derived from a small chapel that crowns 
a neighbouring hill known as Curacemala or cross-hill; that emblem being 


The villages of this sub-division are 

1. Chowerah -I 4. Kizhakumbhagom 1 1. Thoravumkara 

2. Etanad ■ 5. Vatakumbhagom 8, Mayalattoor 

3. Thekumbhagom I 6. Chengala I 9. Nayathode 

None of the larger rivers puisne their course through the tract now 
' under review. The northern part of it-however is intersected by a number 
of channels that in their devious windings separate it into a variety of 
islands, but none of those streams' are remarkable for breadth or depth; 
















SECTION III. 


THE COCHIN DISTRICT. 

situation, extent and Cocht commonly called Cochin, a maritime District, gives name to 
ona ary. the Province; occupies 26 miles of coast bounded to the south by the Sliertulla 

District, on the east by Kanayannoor, on the N. E. by Paroor, a division 
of Travancore, and is surrounded by water. It contains an area of 62| square 
miles. 

Sub-divisions smd con- It is sub-divided into five Revenue sub-divisions or Proverties, and those 
srderabteplares. again ; nto 59 p 0r y 0Jls termed Muries or Villages. The Proverties are; 

called Cochy, Cherianandapuram, Vypeen, Pallippuram and Mulavakad. 

The Gochy sub-division south of the capital is exceedingly populous, 
the interior part® cultivated with the sides, to the coast and east to the 
estuary over-run with the coeoaimt, and booses in compounds closely studded. 
To the east is the island of Vendooritty stretching 2 miles from north to 
south, divided into fields and groves of eocoanut. 

Calretty, a street of houses or bazaars along the waterside 3 furlongs east 
of the flagstaff extends S. E* to Muttanchery and contains besides a street 
- $ mile long narrow and filthy, a few public buildings in it at intervals and 
two Latin Churches. To the south-east is the palace of the Rajah of Cochin and 
a pagoda enclosed by a wall; the palace partaking of European architecture. 
To the south of it is dew Town, the streets running south half a 
mile. The upper part is occupied by the white, and lower by the llo.eh 
Jews, each celony havinga synagogue. That belonging to the white Jews 
adjoins the palaoe, and is a small but neat edifice, the floor being paved with 
China tiles. On the waterside at Calvetty, vessels of large dimensions are 
built, and smaller ones and craft along Muttanchery and to a small dis¬ 
tance south of the Jew Town. , 

Cherlay®, a place S. E. 1 mile of the flagstaff and west of the 
Rameehwer palaoe is occupied by a large population of the Konkany race. 
They have a very extensive pagoda in the southern suburbs of their town, 
and many smaller temples, 

.On jthe western skirts of Cherlaye are a few country houses on an inlet 
of the estuary, a low and unwholesome situation. Amarawathi is a street 
of bazaars. At Rulluthurothy to the S. E. 3^ iniles is a pagoda of some 
celebrity and a reservoir. There are also a palace to the south of it and a 
■f&istian jOhuneh on the edge of the estuary. 

Edakachy te the S. B. 2f miles of the above has a large Christian 
Church ina commanding situation ona narrow neck of land stretching 
north on the side of the -estuary, Mid confined on the west by extensive 
cultivation. 








Ayyampilly has a pagoda of some note and 2 miles north of it again is 
the small pagoda of Pallippuram on the west bank of the estuary. Just 
to the n®rth of this is a ditch dividing the Cochin territory from the British 
and that of Travancore- Close to this ditch and on the north side is a 
leper asylum belonging to the British Government. 


The Mtdavahad division consists of 10 low islands within the estuary, 
the whole being under wet cultivation with small elevated spots on which are 
the houses of the inhabitants. The largest are Mulavakad, Panumbnkad, 
Munjunahad and Kadamakudy. The British Residency called Ponjikara by 
the natives also termed Bolghatty is situated at the south extremity of 
the island of Mulavakad north-east 2} miles from the Cochin flagstaff. 

delightful situation. The island runs N, W. 3j- miles widening from 1 to 
S furlongs to a Chowkey at the point, and S. E. of it i mile is a small 
palace with a pagoda. W. N. W. lj- miles of the Residency is the Christian 
Church in Panumbnkad with a population of Christians, Valenmara and 


There are 16 villages in this Froverty, namely 


1. Ponjikara 

3. Mulavakad 

4. Ramantharutha 


7, Cheriakadamakudyi 

9. Moolampilly 

10. Pishals 

11. Pndushery I 

12. Kothad I 


13. Korampatam 

14. Chennoor 

15. Etampatsm 

16. Thnndathumkatava 


s. There are no rivers that pass through this district, 'but it is limited 
to the east by the grand estuary formed by the interior rivers and the back¬ 
water to-theS. E, its depth being from 1 to 10 fathoms and affected by 
the tides twice in 24 hours. Discharging into the sea west of Cochin 
it forms a peculiar feature of the country, the borders being low are covered 
with luxuriant groves of the coeoanut with towns and houses extending to 
the water side, and at intervals the white fronts of chnrches and other build¬ 
ings* are seen forming on the whole an extensive and beautiful scenery. 
An arm of it south of Bdakochy strikes into the interior, branching off to 
the west and south, and the former into a broad but shallow lake with exten¬ 
sive cultivation around communicating by channels with other waters to the 
south in Sharetulla. One canal runs north, and again communicates between 
Calvetty and Mnttanchery. . The Mulavakad sub-division to the N.E. is 
a series of flat islands formed in the estuary by various branches or mouths 
of the Perriar which divides off at Alwaye. 

Ponds and reservoirs are numerous, and a few in the vicinity of the 
pagodas are faced with stone. These are enumerated at no less than 
10,000; but the water throughout is brackish and considered unwholesome by 
the European community at Cochin, who get their supply from the Alway 
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The face of the country is almost a flat surface, and the narrow tract 
along- the boast may be considered to be the most elevated, sloping off to 
the estuary on the east. A few of the secondary species of timber trees 
grow in common with the productive trees. A low stunted plant thrives 
on the borders of the estuary and islands, and also long grass and'species of 
the reed. Wood is a scarce article and is conveyed down in boats from the 
interior. The old leaves, shell and rind of the eocoanut are used for fuel. 

The only road travelled by troops is almost along the eoas't, enters the 
district at the southern extremity at Undarully, runs along the coast from 
it by a few insignificant places to the capital 12i miles, passes through Jlar- 
rakal and Kuzhupilly to as ruined line of fortification and thence into the 
Paroor district of Trayaneore in general through habitations and groves 
of cocoannt. About J a mile to the west, another inland road enters at 
Edakochy and passes extensive cultivations and then through Pulluthurnthy 
to the Ramashwer palace where it divides and proceeds to Muttanohery 
north and Cherlaye to the west. 

Mines and minerals are totally unknown, and the manufactures are 
confined to small quantities of jaggery, arrack, oil and coir. Cloth as well 
ga the other necessaries of life are imported both by land a»d by sea, 

The soil of the high land is in general a white loose sand, and of the low 
land a brown and stiff sand intermixed with clay and mud both fertile, 
Paddy and cocoannt thrive on it in great plenty and luxuriance, and are 
the principal productions save a few plantains, vegetables and fruit reared in 
gardens. The cows and bullocks are in general very diminutive ; the cows 
yield but small quantities of poor milk, and bullooks unfit for carriage or 
agricultural purposes. The buffaloes thrive well and are in general yoked 
to tie plough. 


{SECTION IV. 


THE KODURGALOOR DISTRICT OB. R'DAWAGAT, 
Kodunoaiooe is a small revenue District with a titular Rajah, whose 
expenses are defrayed put of the local revenue, but who exercising but a 
very limited authority, is in fact not much more than a Zemindar of the 
territqjy’of which he is styled Rajah, Rbdungaioor Nattakam, as this 
tract is called, lies north from Cochin or rather R. W. 18 jpiles. It is 
bounded on the south by the Perriar for miles, on the west excludiSg 
the narrow spit of sand, whose extremity forms the bar for nearly a sir 
milar distance by the sea, and on the north by an irregular and facti-r 
tious fine of about seven miles separating it from the talook of Chowkaad 
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aucl district of Jfukiindapuram, the estuary aid the narrow channel running 
from it marking for 4} miles the eastern precincts. The limits of its ohlong 
figure measure 20 miles in circumference comprehending an area of 18Jsquare 
miles, presenting a level surface for (excepting Pullutta) the few little sandy 
rises observable, are scarcely an exception to its evenness. Its superficies 
exhibits almost one large cocoanut garden tessellated with rice lands en¬ 
closed in it. They however occupy about $ of the whole area and about 
J that proportion may be abstracted as sandy. 

SoWivisions Ena This space has no revenue sub-divisions and contains only 7 villages, 
onsiderabie placss. e a e h having an average area of 21 square miles. They are : — 

1. lokamaleshwaram i 5. Eriyatta 

2. Metahtla 6. Azheekode 

3. Matavana 7. Narayanamangalam 

4. Pullutta I 

Lokamaleshwaram is a bazar chiefly kept by Konkanies. Close to it 
is a JCava or temple of Bhagavadi, one of the most celebrated shrines of this 
goddess in honor of whom or to deprecate whose wrath myriads of house- 
cocks are sacrificed at this- temple. Its festival takes place in March, and 
its ancient celebrity and distant fame attracts multitudes of devotees dnr- 

though well built and rather large. That at Metthala is similar though al¬ 
together of lesser note, in its immediate vicinity are two palaoes, belong¬ 
ing to the pensioned Bajah. The fort of Koiungaloor is now scarcely 
to be traced, a part of its-foundation . and an old watch-tower - being its 
only visible remains'. In the vicinity of the fort or rather its ruins are 
discernible a number of small pagodas much in the same dilapidated 
state. This spot, tradition points ont as having been the site of llaha- 
deverputnam once the residence of Oheraman Perumal. Pullntta and Nar- 
rayanamangalam consist of islands formed by narrow channels of the 
estuary which is itself here confined within very contracted limits. At 
Azheekode is a small musjeed. 

Physical features. The Perriar as it washes the southern limits of Kodungaloor, and the 
estuary as it passes along the eastern confines have .already been the subject 
of observation. The latter is here separated into a number of small channels 
which have low hanks, a muddy bottom, and but little depth except imme¬ 
diately in the more central parts. Approaching Kodungaloor, however it 
increases very rapidly, the soundings on passing that point measuring up¬ 
wards of 40 feet. The bed of the river is here excessively muddy and its 
banks except in the immediate vicinity of Kodungaloor, where they fall in 
, small cliffs, very low. The narrow inlet running'from the river north nearly 

parallel with the coast is shallow. There area-great number of reservoirs 
all small ; water is easily procurable throughout this tract, and of as good 
quality as is seen in a large well: within the fort. 
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There are no hills and the only high'ground is the small ridge, that in 
a great measure forms the island of Pullutta. Except a few copses occa¬ 
sionally seen, there is no wood of spontaneous growth. 

W, passes, and Kodungaloor is intersected by two excellent roads though passing over 
defiles, a very sandy surface. The more western is a portion of the great northern 

one leading to Calicut, the Perriar intersecting its course being crossed by 
a ferry at Azheekode. The eastern communication passes from Kodunga- 
loor connecting with the other at Pappiniwuttum. 

Mines, minerals There are neither mines nor minerals ; some little cloth of the very 
and manufactures, coarsest kind is made. Salt used to be manufactured, but has for some 
time been given up. The chief manufactures arethe various ones connect¬ 
ed with the cocoannt produce which are carried on to some extent. There 
are two annual fairs of importance occurring at the festivals of the Thiru- 
wunchakulum and Bhagavady pagodas. 

Soil and productions. Except in the soil of Pullntta which is of a red coarse gravelly kind, 

that of this tract is almost entirely sandy having, on the higher grounds a 
comparatively small mixture of earth. It is greater however on the rice 
lands which in the immediate vicinity of the lake and river are often a deep- 
mad. The plough is but little used here, most of the work being performed 
by the hamdhoe. A thriving coffee garden here would indicate the soil as- 
well adapted fully to mature this useful plant. Dry grains are grown on the- 
Perrambn lands, bat the cocoanut for which they are so well fitted is their 
chief production- constituting much the larger share of the productive trees. 

The cattle met here are of the usual dimunitive kind. There is bnt 
little pasturage and the condition of those cattle is in consequence quite- 


SECTION V. 


THE MUKUNDAPUEAM DISTEICT. , - 

Situation. The winding course of the Kodungaloor river for thirteen miles sepa¬ 

rates the Mnkundapuram district from Chowkad, a taluk appertaining to- 
Malabar. The Alangad district of Travancore bounds it on the south. 
Sub-dMsions and Mukundapnratn is divided into 9 sub-divisions, namely, Mapranamy 
considerable places. Areepahim, Mukundapuram, Padinetterayalam, Pndukad, Kodashery, 
Koratty, Thazhakad and Palathingal. 




straggling baaars on the large road, having a mixed population of Christiana 
and Lubbays. KuttaneHoor has a small Bomo-%rrian church. 

There is no town known as Mukund'apuram in this sub-district,, which 
consists of 9 villages, namely :—■ 

X. Pallivattam I 4- Vatakumkara 1 7. Vattakattukara 

2! Thekumkara 5. Velookara 8. Thumbore 

3. Karumatra I 61 Kottalloor ] 9‘. Katalayi 

Padirnttarayalum is a confined tract, lying between Chowkaad and 
Kodungaloor, the seabounding it on the west. It belongs to the Mukunda- 
puram district, and contains four villages, encompassed by topes and cultiva* 
tion. They are:— • 

1. Etavilanga 1 3.. Kara 

S. Kadiyalam | 4. Tiuruvanchakulam 

Appertaining to this space is Tiruvanchakulam containing a shrine of 
note. A little spot in Pullutta also belongs to the tract now under obser¬ 
vation, which like itself-was doubtless at one time the-property of the- 
pagoda. 
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Puduhad is a detached sub-division of Mukundapnram,- a fifth part of 
vhich. is under culture; and a considerable share of tliat bordering tlie low 
.ands, consists of open arable slopes. It contains seventeen villages, namely :— 


Pazhava 

2. Thoravamkara 

3. Cheruval 

4. Ambaloor 


7, Vengoor 

8. Pookode 

6.- Pattanathara 


14 Paliyakara 

15. Thalapanikara 

16. Konikara 

17. Thirkoor 


_. _ 11. Eravakad 

6. Kalloor ) 12. Chittishery I 

The Pudukad village is situated south-east, eight miles from Trichoor, 
Irinjalaknda being south twelve miles. The remaining villages are strewed 
along the border of the fine valley occupying the western parts of the Pro- 


Sakke' chalakady 


11. Veloor 
13- Kodashery 


Each of these so resembles the other, that it is difficult to find any 
features of discrimination. At Kodashery is seen the remains of a Kotta or 
small fortification, once the residence of a Kurfcawa (his descendants live in 
the neighbourhood, but lave not much, property or authority) who in earlier 
times swayed the Burronnding country. This is now quite deserted and 
Chalakudy may be considered the principal place having a Kolagam, a 
Nelpuray and a small plantation now unnoticed, but which appears to have 
been laid out with care. In its vicinity is a small Christian Petta, termi¬ 
nated as usual by a church. 


Koratty, the most southern, is one of the most populous and best cul¬ 
tivated sub-divisions of this district. It contains 22 villages, of which that 
from which it derives its designation is the largest and most remarkable. 


1. ICundoor 

2. Thurutha- ' 

3. Eravathoor 

4. Madathumpady 

5. Patinharabhagam 

6. Karivilashery 

7. Kakad- 

8. Katumkutty 


9. Chernvaloor 

10. Muringoor 
•H. Kizhakkemury 

12. Patinharemury 

13. Mampara 

14. Champaloor 

15. PuvattisKery 

16. Annanata 


17. Tiruvakalam 

18. Thekumchery 

19. Thannishery 

20. Poyya 

21. Tiruvakulam, , 

22. Kakulishery 


It consists cf a neat and rather large Petta, inhabited by Christians 
who have here a .spacious church. At Kizhakkemury is seen the ruins 
of an old bungalow or Kolagam belonging to the Rajah. Moonnuthara 
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Avattathoor is now an ordinary village, remarkable however for its - 
large pagoda. It is stated to have been one of the thirty-two Gramams into 
•which this part of Malayalam (that is from Nileshwar to Ilunneary) was 
in earlier times divided. 

At Knzhikattushery is a Catcherry and tannah. 

The Palathingal sub-division comprises the villages of 

1. Mulangoor 9. Aloor 17, Alathoor 

2. Thottipal 10. Kotakara ,18. Netnwal 

8. Parappukara 11. Mattathoor 19- Peetikaparamba 

4. Poothranikara 12. Panthaloov 20. Mnpliyam 

5. Rappal 18. Nellaye 21. Maravanehery 

6. Nanthikara . 14. Ohengaloor 22. Manjoor 

7. Anandapnram 15. Nandipulam 23. Paliyoor 

8. Kolathur 16. Pandarapilly 

and occupies a wide space; but the larger share of it deserves the character 
of ‘ mountainous,’ nor is much more than one-seventeenth of it under culture. 
None’of them offer any peculiarities deserving of remark; the more eastern 
ones are in part deserted from constant inroads of elephants whose ravages 
render culture difficult or rather useless. Thottipal, Rappal, and Nanthikara 
strewed along the banks of a fine stream, are the most conspicuous villages. 
At the last is a Cutoherry, and the one preceding it is distinguished by a 
small church. Par&ntrapilly only deserves notice as having one of the prin¬ 
cipal dunjium (timber cutting stations.) 

s. The tides entering at Chateway and Pallippuram influence the river 
insulating the tract between them. 

The waters of the Wadakunchery river on approaching Munayam sepa¬ 
rate into two channels, but by far the largest portion of its stream passes by 
the southern one flowing into the sea by the Pallippuram embouchure^ From 
Munayam south to Madilakatha mosque, a distance of more than, eight miles, 
theriver is comparatively narrow, and always navigable for small boats. 
The sandy bottom gradually changes to a dark mud os the river enlarges 
. into the space occupiedAy a ntemhsr of small islands near Edavilanga. 

The Chalakndy runs from its source to its embouchure a course of 
seventy miles. Till within eighteen miles of its mouth the Chalakudy flows 
through a wild and mountainous country, but on entering the inhabited tracts, 
and during its progress through them, a perpetual succession of groves, 
habitations and cultivated lands erown its banks. 

The Pudukad river has steep banks, overgrown with forests, except when 
running through the cultivated country, and is a shallow stream admitting 
however during the rains, floats of timber for a considerable distance east 
of the places from which it takes its name. Ctf the smaller streams, the 
Cannockyknddu is the deepest, its banks high immediately at its mouth 
decrease receding from it, the lands along- them are swampy as are those 
that border the narrow inlet of the lake passing from Thurutha to Mada- 
thumpady. There are numerous mountain torrents and more placid streams, 
intersecting the district. 






More than one half of this district may he considered as completely 
mountainous. Pandimudy (a landmark, known by the designation of the 
Asses ears , from its two conical tops) towers above the whole of this Alpine 
tract, which when viewed from its lofty summits appears almost a compa¬ 
rative plain. The base of this hill on the west is formed of steep high 
ridges, on the east it partly rises from a rough elevated table-land. In suc- 
, cession to Pandimudy the immense ridge running east and west, whose 
extremities are terminated by the Coombanchery and Palapilly hills is the 
most conspicuous. It is of immense elevation, of precipitous steepness, 
falling with rapid declivity (during the whale of its course, measuring up¬ 
wards of thirteen miles) into the valley below. Coombunchery, Po-nmala 
and Palapilly raise their elevated summits beyond the general level of this 
mountainous wall, which gives way on the westward to elevations of minor 
consideration. Sherpunmala, Kofcumpuramudy and Metthala or Kodashery 
hills aie conspicuous tops of chains of lesser height and regularity. Wal- 
leramudy, Kooxayraala and Kumbndamury are the most remarkable tops 
of these ridges springing from Metthala. Kodashery bill—or hills—for 
it consists of three conspicuous summits, has less elevation, but is more re¬ 
markable as beiDg insulated. 

The soil of the base of those hills and that of the' comparatively low 
eminences into which they sometimes subside, is a dark permeable- ami 
apparently rich earth, _ whose fertility might be inferred from the- large 
timber it produces and the thick vegetation of underwood creepessr/grass, 
&c. it supports-. No attempts appear to havfr been made to- try, by culti¬ 
vation, its productive powers. * 

In the western parts a considerable deal of low stunted and often 
thick jungle is sprinkled along the base of the hills, but no valuable or 
useful timber of any kind! however is found to grow in it. That required 
for the ordinary domestic uses, is readily procurable however, but timber of 
large or moderate dimensions mi^ be brought from the thicker forest of 
the eastern parts. 

and It is needless to describe or enumerate the various small j>aths that, 
uniting one village with another, wind in every direction through the 
districtone large communication passes direct from Earoopadanna to 
Pununkulam, where tho river is passed by means of at jungar, the country 
over which it runs is uneveu and intersected by a number of small streams 
(few of which are crossed on bridges)' the- road is tolerably even and 
shaded by an avenue of jack, mango- andcashu, for the whole of the dis¬ 
tance, and' the river passing along the western boundary gives at all seasons 
a ready access to the country in its- vicinity. 

There are some other fine -roads-. The two most conspicuous-ones are 
that uniting Puthenvelikara withBhagavadi Gate and that connecting Anga- 
maly with 1 the latter place, this road passing over Koratty and Chalakudy 
to Pudukad, €halWkttdy is- connected by a cross road of a- tolerable 





mountainous part of the country are found in the hilly parts of the district. 
The wild buffalo and elephant are the most numerous. The latter destruc¬ 
tive as usual, quits his shady covert and ravages the fields of the husband¬ 
men just as he is about to reap them. This animal is taken in pits through' 
out this space. 


THE TRICHOOR DISTRICT. 

at Tmchook exhibits an irregular oblong figure, bounded on tie north by 
'■ the Talapilly district, on the east by the Temmalapuram and Palghaut 
talooks of South Malabar, defined chiefly by several streams that intersect 
the mountainous tract it runs through. The line of demarcation being in¬ 
definite and altogether of a doubtful character has frequently been disputed 
by the Cochin Birkar and two Atchens, whgse states bordered on it until 
1815, when a decision tookplace and permanent landmarks were established. 
It is divided into eight sub-divisions:—Trichoor, Yijayapuram, Arim- 
boor, Paravattany, Peringoftukara, Enamakal, Chitiapilly and Oorsfem. 

Trishnvaperoor, commonly designated Trioheor, and a place of great 
antiquity andmuelr celebrated throughout Malabar, Parasurama having the 


















as a bungalow and a Chowkey to accommodate travellers of other classes, 
Pattikad is remarkable for the robberies so frequently committed in it, 
a woody pass offering every facility to flight, and it being on the borders 
of another country, those depredations are often committed with impunity ; 
nor has several severe examples as yet completely repressed them. The 
greater part of this sub-division consists of hills overgrown with a thick 
forest, yielding a considerable quantity of teak. A hill tribe called 
Malayers wander through these woods and are useful in the timber depart- 


Puthum anakara 
Karukampilly * 
Chettakulam 
Pulla 

Pitayanata 

Kuiumpilava 


8. Mootthetathara 

9. Pazhuvam 

10. Ghazhiyoor 

11. Alappatta 

12. Kizbupilly 
■13. Poratthoor 
14. Thekkekara 


35. Watakkekara 

16. Kizhakkekara 

17. Patinharekara 

18. Thannyam 

19. Waittilashery 
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nothin" very grand in its appearance is sufficiently convenient. Clierpa is 
a small Christian village immediately in its vicinity. Pernmanam is remark¬ 
able for its pagoda of distant celebrity, once of great wealth and still supported 
in a liberal manner. Cherusliery with a Pagoda and a Kolagam, and Eda- 
kuuny are rather large villages. 

The principal river on the east is called the Shoreyanr which rises in 
the Vellany hills, and for the first four miles I'utis in a contracted and rocky 
channel through the valley, receiving in its progress numerous mountain 
streams. Its current is however tolerably free of impediments and timber 
is easily floated down ; crossing the high road it flows in a southerly course 
for four miles at the base of Moodal mala, receiving in this interval the 
combined waters of the numerous rivulets that rise in the hills on the east. 
The confluence of the several large nullahs (Alagampara, Nanumpara and 
Vettikulangara thodes being the principal which unite ere they meet the 
river) at Mupwlia or the junction of the three streams, forces it to take 
a westerly direction 3J miles with high and steep banks to Peechipara, 
where the stream is confined between two perpendicular rocks, huge masses 
of which intercept it and present a material obstacle to the transport of 
timber, to clear which the efforts of men and elephants are necessary. 
Escaping this, it winds deviously in a W. N. W. course for If miles— 
skirted by low hills which rise with rugged steepness from the stream to 
Yerpumpara (rock) and a small cascade, and the intervention of this impedi¬ 
ment retards the progress of the timber for some time. To remedy the 
injury that would occur where it is impelled down by the cataract, a narrow 
channel has been conducted from the top of the wall to about fifty yards 
on the north side, the timber on approaching this spot is conveyed up the 
channel and grounded on the bank from which it is dragged into the 
bed of the river again by elephants. Winding N. W. from this the 
Tannipatam channel meets it at 1J mile and alters its course to S. W., 
in which direction it proceeds by a deep open and sandy bed by the 
villages of Muliyam, Kayanoor and Eravimangalam, and assumes the 
name of Manalikara ar. It has no artificial works of any description, nor 
does it appear, from a review of the tract it traverses, to possess any 
capability of being turned to the advantage of agriculture. 

The Veyoor river emerges from the vallies on the north. It is 
narrow and at places deep stream running for almost the whole of its 
course through a broad and well cultivated valley which it serves to irri¬ 
gate. Prom the point it enters at, to its junction with the estuary 
(below Velanganmala) it measures 9| miles, previous to which the streams 
that fertilize the glens on the east and west of Kottayanad mingle with it. 
Two small stone dams are laid across it to the north. The canals they 
supply are carried to very small distances below them. The account of 
the Kochery river, whose course defines the boundary on the west from 
its entrance to almost the point of confluence with the estuary will be 
found elsewhere detailed. 
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the bass of Telanganmala and Mundoorkota and crosses the Keechery river 
by a fine wooden bridge eventually to Talapilly. The road to Watakunchery 
via Paravattany and over the Kudiran pass presents in its course some im¬ 
pediments to carriages and is only fit for bollocks, at present; though the 
attention of the Public Works Department will soon render it as good as 
the other roads in the country. Two small roads from Olloor and Parandra- 
pilly meet at Mamaugalam and pervade the mountainous tract of Paravattany 
in two directions from it joining again at Watakunchery. They are only 
frequented by people who carry burdens on the head. 

Mines, minerals and Of the former there are none. The latter are excessively limited and 
manufactures, confined to spirits and oil, made from the produce of the cocoannt tree. 

Every species of cloth being imported and sold in the bazars, this article 
is scarcely any where manufactured here. Salt may he, and is clandestinely 
manufactured along the hanks of the Yenamakal river. ' 

Soil and productions. The soil of the paddy lands consists of the different varieties of clay 
with a larger mixture of sand in the Paravattany and Yijayapuram sub¬ 
divisions than in other parts. That of the Paramba is a brown gravelly 
soil with much mixture of the laterite and the soil of the dry grain fields 
on the deolivities and surface of the uplands invariably a red coarse earth. 
The fertility and extent of the paddy lands produce more rice than is ne¬ 
cessary for the wants of the inhabitants who export large quantities of this 
article to the southward, and to the Company’s districts in the vicinity 
particularly of Chowkad. The JPorayedams or gardens contain the areka, 
cocoannt, jack and corypha. The proportion of pepper is comparatively 

The soil of the western tract is generally sand intermingled largely 
with black soil in the valleys, but with less of this mixture on the higher 
grounds which throughout the eastern space is a red hard coarse gravelly 
soil and in the low lands there a tough clay. Kice is the principal produc 
tion, about nine thousand one hundred and twenty acres, exclusive of th a 
extent cultivated in the lake are devoted to raising it; this would allow little 
more than half an acre to eaoh individual, but which will be greatly augment¬ 
ed from the above source. 



















PorioUtti, the moat recently formed Proverty in the district, contains 
is following twenty-two villages:— 


1. Pattimury. 

2. ' Perumthurntthy. 

3. Maniarakode. 

1. Ayyamparampa, 

5. Paravoor. 

6. Pangamukka. 

7. Korattikara. 

8. Kuruvatal. 


1 9. Tippalishery. 

10. Pernmpilava. 

11. Katavalloor. 

12. Kattakampal. 

13. Kottamal. 

14. Kollanchery. 

15. Kongandoor. 

16. Akathiyoor. 


17. Pazkanhy. 

18. Pathikara. 

19. Kureekad. 

20. Pulikode. 

21. Porkolam. 

22. Chernthurutthy. 


The first twenty formed part of the Knnnunkulam Proverty, and the last 
two were ceded by the British Government (January 1870) in exchange 
for the village of Tekkemangalam, which belonged to Cochin on the north 
of the Ponany river in the, Chelakara Proverty. There can scarcely be said 
to be any waste lands in these parts. 

Cbomdal is one of the smallest Proverties of the district, containing 
however seventeen villages, namely :— 


1. Eranelloor. 

2. Tnvatthoor. 
3- Parannoor. 
4. Choondal. 


7. Ariyannoor. 


9. Kariyannoor. 
10. Vatuthala. 


6. Kandanashery. 


12. Chovalloor. 


13. Mattam. 

14. Pannishery. 

15. Mazhuvanchery. 

17, Aloor. 


MyaXa is larger than the former Proverty, and consists of two villages 
more than it, hut has almost as few places possessing any sort of claim to 
notice. That (from which the Proverty borrows its designation, is a large 
scattered village, whose temple prettily caps the summit of a low insulated 
rock. Chemmanthatta has a handsome pagoda, and is encompassed al¬ 
most entirely by a Brahmin population, and to Vellarakad belongs a similar 
distinction. A list of the villages, including those above noticed, is sub- 


1. Katnngode. 

2. Vellarakad. 

3. Puthiamatthoor. 

4. Pazhiyode. 

5. Chiramangad. 

6. Eyala, 

7. Mandamparampa. 


8. Kotakuzhy. 

9. Koranohoor. 

10. Aroor. 

11. Chemnanthatta. 

12. Pazhunthana. 

13. Pnthushery. 

14. Vellithurutthy, 


15. Kurinelliparampa. 

16. Kitangoor. 

17. Kavanamchittoor. 

18. Panthaloor. 

19. Chovannoor. 


ChengazM&ode contains thirty-nine villages, namely :— 


1. Kurumal. 

2. Vengilishery. 

3. Puliyannoor. 

4. VeUattanhoor. 

5. Knttanchery. 


6. Pazhavoor. 

7. Enrmapatty. 

8. Pariyaram. 

9. Tippalloor. 
10, Kunnatthery. 


1 11. Mnringatth’ery. 
12. Kariyannoor. 

13. Karuvannoor. 

14- Ayammukka. 

15. Patthramangalam. 
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Watakanchery, capital of the district, and in the Machad sub-division 
lias a small neat palace with an Oottupera on tlie soufcli side of a large 
river, across which is a substantial masonry bridge lately con¬ 
structed. The palace and public offices are on the road from Triehoor 
to Skoranoor. On the right of the road north-east If miles and 
at the foot of Aka-mala, a high hill, is an inscription on stone beyond 
which the Bajahs of Cochin were not permitted to proceed unless 
crowned at the annual festival of the Pazhayannoor Bagavathy, their house¬ 
hold deity. This Proverty contains the following villages 

1. Kumbalangad. I 5. Viruppakia. 1 ■ 9. Thirkanapathiyaram- 

2, Tkekknmkara. 6. Watakanebery. 10. Chittanta. 

3- Manalitthara. 7. Enkakkad. 11. Kanjirakode, 

4. Karumatthara. | S. Kumaranelloor, I 12. Mangalam. 

Mundathilmde, four miles south-west of Watakanchery, is remarkable 
only for a pagoda on a slope and the ruins of a small square fort surrounded 
and intersected by low hilly ridges,, a few of the slopes being plain. 
Kodery hill, the highest on the west being on the limit of Talapilly, the 
vallies run to the north-west, their borders lined with houses at intervals 
with groups of the arreka, some jack and mango interspersed. The popu¬ 
lation consists of some Brahmins, Naira, Nasranees and the lower classes; of 
these, the Pulayers, are most numerous. This Proverty contains the follow¬ 
ing villages;— 

Is Chittazhikara. I 5. Thurutthiparampa. I 9. Irippakunna. 

2. Pnthuviritthy, 6. Man gad. 10. Kiraloor. 

3. Minaloor. 7. Attitthara. 11. Parlikkad. 

'4. Peringandoor. | 8. Kottappuram. ] 12. Mundatthikode 1 , 

The Kayeheiy river springing from the foot of the elevated range of 
which Kuduranpara ! the highest point, after flowing twenty-seven miles, 
pours its waters into the lake, which it mainly contributes to form a* Oora- 
kam. Its clayey banks are rather steep than high, its Bed sandy, some¬ 
times rooky, and its stream gentle and shallow except when swelled by the 
periodical rains. Its waters though running in a deep bed are made subser¬ 
vient to agricultural purposes by means of dams, two of which are here seen,, 
one south of Perumanna, the other north of Parannoor, The Poiiany,, 
called in the Hindu legends, the ' Bharatam,’ forms the limits as al¬ 
ready stated to the north and runs almost west to Deshamangalam 
with the exception of one large winding. Its bed between three and, 

four hundred yards wide is sandy and has a stream in it. Though shallow 
during the warmest season in the year, boats come up to it and convey down 
paddy at some intervals after heavy periodical rains. It receives the- nume¬ 
rous streams which in their course serve to irrigate the rice fields on- either 
border. The Pazhaycmnoor river flowing east of Pazhayaunoor runs- in a ge¬ 
nerally north-west direction for 9 miles winding, and discharges itself into' 
an arm of the Ponany, west of Eutthampilly. Its banks are bold, and its bed 
is a hundred yards wide, sandy, with some rocks at intervals. The Yelliaut 












tode rising in the Kudurapara hill, flows in a north-west direction 
and forms a junction with the Ponany, a mile west of Paynkulam. 
The Watakmchery tode, a fine narrow and very winding stream, rises 
also in the Kudirapara hill, flows north-west, receiving several Mil-streams 
and meanders through a cultivated valley north of Watakanchery; the 
above streams are capable of floating down timber during the heavy falls 
of rain .between July and November which is cut in the valley formed by 
the Kudirapara hills and on their northern slopes. 

The supply of water throughout is generally good and is obtained 
from wells and reservoirs in. the interior, a few small tanks or ponds at the 

head of the Tallies affording to both inhabitants and cattle beverage during 

the warm weather. The rivers have a constant stream and the reservoirs in 
the vicinity of the large pagodas are some large and faced with stone, 
and retain water all the year. 

The aspect of this district is full of asperities in the more southern 
parts where the hills or slopeB though low, fall with great rapidity. 
Pon-mala is the most conspicuous, though but Very slightly elevated above 
the neighbouring tops. Kodiery hills and those of Kiraloor and Peruvan- 
mala rise conspicuous amongst the slopes that waive along their bases, 
but their height is too trifling to deserve notice. In the western part, 
Chirnaunne rises slightly atove the adjacent tops. 

The eastern portions of the district are of a very uneven surface; the 
woody ridge running south-east from Aka-mala, nine miles through the 
southern parts with lower ridges sloping off from it on either side, is 
termed the Machad range. The southern portion of the Machad sub-division 
is composed of an unconnected mass of low woody hills, from whence two 
distinot ridges run acrosB the country in a north-west direction and slope 
off into heights in the Mundatthikode sub-division, the Whole covered with 












Trichoor fort, and is crossed at Kunnankulankara by the main road, con¬ 
necting Ghowkad with Watakanchery, and proceeding north-east from 
Mulloorkara through the Aka-mala ghauts to. Cbejakara and Pazhayannoor 
The Chelakara road leads by Tiruvilvamala to the Ponany river. The 
river is crossed here to Tekkemangalam and Luckady in Malabar, 

Another but indifferent road proceeds over the heights t,o the south¬ 
east from Pazhayanmoor, crosses the liyatakanchery river and runs to 
Alatthoor, the capital of Temmalapurum of Malabar. 

Mines, minerals There are ho mines or minerals or indeed manufaetares except those of 
ad manufactures. ^ e * description, viz., oil, spirits, &c, Cloths with red borders and plain, 
of an inferior quality, are manufactured in the village qf Kuttampilly; as also 
colored and bamboo mats, earthen pots, &c. by the lower classes, A small 
quantity of spirits is distilled, from the Koonda and Mundipana palms by 
the ghanars; and course sugar is also made in small quantities. 

Oil and productions, The sojl of the larger valhes is generally a slight earth, haying occa¬ 
sionally a sandy intermixture' am 1 yielding with .comparative ease to the 
plough 5 that of the smaller glen is much less permeable, having some depth, 
but almost always Reposing un a stratum of the laterite which is seen 
rising in large naked masses on the summit 3 of the higher grounds which 
for the most part present nothing else. The soil on their declivities and 
base however admits of culture though comparatively sterile. The pro, 
duetions of course are confined as iq. the other districts for the greater 
part to ;riee and cocoanut, Talapilly possesses none of the sandy traots so 
favorable to the growth of the cocoanut. The Eodapan'a and Jack grow well, 
as also the Arreka; and pepper is here an important produce of the poraye~ 
AqffljS, The high grounds yield sotae dry grainy and an inferior kind of rice. 


SECTION VIII, 


THE CHITTOOR DISTRICT. 

Situation, _ extent The Chittoor district consists of two parts, whereof the larger is in, 
*iid fub-disasious, and Coimbatore. Its limits intricate in figure like a 

trapezium, narrow at its north extremity, measure fifteen miles in extent 
, from north to south with. a medium breadth of eight miles and contain 

an area of 118 square miles. On the east it is limited by. Coimbatore in 
forest for fifteen miles, to the south, seven and a half miles by a road from 
Kollengode to Polachy in Coimbatore, and to the north and west by the 
districts of Temmalapuram and Watamalappuram of Malabar for thirty, 

right .and hatf milps, 
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Tatthamangalam, Chittoor, Nallepilly and Pattanchery lying in tlie 
south-west portions of this tract are populous cities with cultivation exten¬ 
sive .and habitations scattered. The first three have given the name to the 
sab-divisions or Proverties of the district as well as Nemmaray, which latter 
is separated from the others by the districts of Ten-mala and Wata-mala 
purams of Malabar; and in periphery measures eight miles and contains an- 
area of one hundred and thirty-six and three quarter square miles. 

The revenue sub-division of Temmalapuram consisting of twenty-three 
villages is merely landed property purchased by the Rajah of Cochin situat¬ 
ed at twenty-three villages in Malabar and should not therefore he included 
in the territory of the Native State. 

In Chittoor, the capital, the most oonspioncus part is a street formed 
by the houses of weavers and a few bazars on an elevated spot. The body 
of the population composed of Nairs and Vellalars lies scattered in the vi¬ 
cinity of the fields; the Brahmins reside at an agraharam composed of 
regular streets lying on the west bank of the Anamala river at a conspicuous 
bend three quarters of a mile to the south. The villages included in the 
Proverty are:— 

1. Thetke deshom. I 4. Waliavallampathy, 

2. Kozhippathy. 5, Chittoor, 

3. Kunnankattupathy. | 6. Moolatthara. 

Tatthamangalam lies south-west three miles of Chittoor; the Anamala 

river flowing pridway between them. It is the principal mart in the district, 
many roads commanioating with it on the left bank of the river- In a low 
hut desirable situation is a flue bungalow for the accommodation of travellers 
now in a decayed state. The District Munsif holds Court here, though 
Chittoor is the capital containing the Tahsildar’s Gutcherry and a palace- 
Pattanchery south-east three miles from the above is a straggling village. 
Only three villages are included in this sub-district, namely :— 

1. Thatthamangalam. 2, Pattanohery. 3. Perumatty. 

Nallepilly north-east 31 miles from the capital on a road from it to 
the eastward is a place of some trade and consequence. To the south-west 
is an agraharam of Brahmins and a pagoda; three and half miles to the 
east dependent on it is Kolinjampara which is fast increasing in trade 
and population. There is a good travellers’ bungalow here close to the 
bazar. The Proverty is divided into ten villages, namely 

1. Wunchikunnapathy, j 5. Eravattaparapathy. i 9. Watakarapathy. 

2. Ozhalappathy. 6. Thenampathy. 10. Kolinjampara. 

3. Watakke deshom. 7. Attempathy- 

4. Nallepilly. | 8. Erutthempathy. J 

Nerp.rn.way an extensive village of note is desirably situated at the 
foot of the great mountains in a fertile tract. It lies south-west thirteen 
miles from the capital and boasts of several Brahmin agraharams, a pagoda 
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Roads, passes and de- The principal road intersecting this division is from Puthnnagaram 

£1 ob. in Malabar, enters Tatthamangalam crossing the Kollengode river, runs 

north-east to Chittoor, thence east winds throngh forest for some miles and 
leads to Periatavalam in Coimbatore on the left bank ofthe Waratar. A 
good road leads south-east from Tatthamangalam by "Wandy and Navikode 
futurisms to Nellimata a ruined chattram on the left. FromNellimata chat- 
tram a good road strikes off to the west which winding throughforest defines 
the south limit for seven and half miles and then runs south-west three miles 
to Kollengode. Another road runs from the capital north-east to Nallepilly 
where others from the west join and runs east through forest to Kolinjampara, 
Very good roads from Tatthamangalam communicate with Palghaut and 
Kollengode. From ‘Watakuichery in Malabar, a road enters west a mile of 
Ayiloor, runs through Nemmaray and Vallangy, communicates with Kollen¬ 
gode on the east and is partly lined with an avenue. AE the above Toads • 
are frequented by merchants and travellers day and night, and are being 
metalled so as to admit of spring carriages safely passing over them. 

Mines,minerals and Mines and minerals are almost unknown; some iron ore is found 
manufactures. intermixed with the loose sand in the bed of the rivers and streams ; none 
however is worked. Long coarse cloth as also napkins and table-cloths are 
manufactured by Lubbays and weavers at the capital and Tatthamangalam; 
Colored and plain mats and wicker baskets are made by the lower classes; . 
and some earthen ware by potters, and jaggery from the toddy of the 
palmyra. ' . 

Soil and productions. The soil of the populated tracts is in general red and the heights 
more gravelly. That part of the forest to the east is a fine deep brown ‘ 
vegetable mould, as also that of the mountains but of a blacker consistency 
Granite runs in veins almost east and west intersecting the country and 
also over the mountains. The principal produce is paddy of sorts and large 
quantities of dry grains and beans of various species*, also areka and 
cocoannt in small quantities, some edible roots and vegetables, and jaggery 
and sugar from tbe palmyra tree which overspreads the whole of the 
populated tracts. 

Cbittoor may boast of somej good cattle and is indebted for this in 
some measure to its vicinity to Coimbatore. The wild - , animals are the 
elephant, elk, deer, sheep and the hog; and most of these confined to the 
hills and forests ; and the elephant ranges the lower forests and open coun¬ 
try during the rains and seldom fails of committing depredations. 
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